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UNIVERSITY MICROFILNS | “py 
313 NORTH FIRST ST. : National Homes’ Chairman 


James R. Price (on ladder at 
ANN ARBOR, MICH left), who discusses the as- 
° 4 sembly-line housing outlook on 
( page 54, is as much at home 
on a building scene as in the 
paneled office of the nation's 
largest home manufacturing 
company. 
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Phil Schinidt, Manager, Industrial Development, Rock Island Lines 


There's room for you in 


ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY— 
where business expands and profits 


for example 


PORT OF CHICAGO 


Like to locate inside Chicago — yet face outside on If you would like to see these excellent industrial 
the world? Phil Schmidt of the Rock Island can locations, Phil Schmidt will be glad to arrange a 
show you 8 splendid industrial sites totaling 300 tour of the area. He will also provide all local data 

’ acres that actually offer such a choice in the Calu- regarding gas, electric power, labor supply, taxation 
met Harbor-Port of Chicago area. and other vital information. 

This is important land in one of the most vital Phil Schmidt and his specialized personnel, dur- 
areas of the Midwest. Land that is connected to the ing 1957, helped locate 377 industrial installations 
world by water ... and to the United States by the along Rock Island tracks —a total investment by 
Rock Island, the only railroad serving the entire private industry of $404 million. He’ll welcome your 
Calumet Harbor section of the Port of Chicago. inquiry. Write in confidence to: 


Industrial Department 118 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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GRAND 
<CNTRAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRE 


In Glendale 
(Los Angeles) 
California 


ten minutes from 
dewntowan LOS 
ANGELES 


highly restricted 


Some of our clients: 


Aeronutronic Systems, Inc. 
(Div. Ford Motor Co.) 


Air Associates, Inc. 
AMF Pinspotters, inc. 
Bell & Howell Company 
C. E. Hires Company 
Librascope, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
U. S. Post Office 


FINEST INDUSTRIAL 
SITES IN 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE PACKAGE 
PLAN—design, engineer- 
ing, construction and 
lease for qualified ten- 
ants. 

e 


Write for free copy 
of color illustrated 
Brochure. No obliga- 
tion. 


GRAND CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRE 
P. 0. Box 3157 
Glendale 1, California 











ANNISTON 
ALABAMA 


INDUSTRIALLY 
GENERAL PLANNED 
ELECTRIC Anniston plans ahead 

e for industrial expan- 
sion. Check our labor 

MONSANTO market, transporta- 

s tion and utilities. We 

NATIONAL may have what YOU 

GYPSUM want. 


HOME OF 


Write for your 
Free Copy 
of 
SPOTLIGHTING 
ANNISTON 
No Obligation 


ANNISTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE . 
RADIO BUILDING 
ANNISTON, ALABAMA 











GET THE BIG THREE 





RAPID TRANSPORTATION 


AT YOUR NEXT 
PLANT SITE 


If you need any or all of these at your 
next plant site we may have just the 
site you're looking for. 
For complete information, contact: 
Industrial Development Department 
New Haven Railroad 
Boston, Mass. or 
New York, N.Y. 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Serving Industrial New England and New York 





“MR. 


The life of an industrial site surveyor may be trying, but it’s seldom dull. 
And that goes double for those who try to keep up with such activities through- 
out North America. 


Looking back over 1958, which was pretty typical, we can recall some price- 
less moments as well as many hours we’re happy to have behind. Since we 
travel by small plane, we spent several hundred hours looking at America at 
low altitudes under varying weather conditions. 


Join us for a few glimpses of the past year with your editor: 


. . . listened to snatches of the World Series tuned to stations at Martinsburg, 
West Virginia and Lexington, Kentucky. . . . found an accommodating airport 
manager at Winslow, Arizona who loaned us his car at lunchtime 
cold front by 12 minutes getting out of Pittsburgh. . . . took a beating from 
thermals (some of them 2000 feet per minute down) over Prescott, Arizona. 
. .. pondered about patches on New England landscape in Spring, learned they 
were beds of tobacco plants. . . . admired multi-hued pastel-painted oil storage 
tanks East of Gallup, New Mexico. 


. spent some tense minutes negotiating the San Gorgonio pass 
going into Los Angeles on a smoggy afternoon, swearing never to do 
it again. . . . listened to the Macon, Georgia, CAA radio bring in a “lost 
soul” on a day when ceilings and visibilities were coming down fast... . 
got a close look at Baltimore’s waterfront landing at Harbor Field. 
. . . spotted the place near Grants, New Mexico where Mike Todd 
crashed. 


. . noted that the ramp and taxiways badly need repaving at Ciudad/Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Republic. . . . found one rare day with crystal clear 
weather all the way from Springfield, Massachusetts to Atlanta. . . . used the 
Statue of Liberty as a check point. . . . on another day dodged New York in 
favor of the scenic route over Stroudburg, Port Jervis, and Poughkeepsie. . 
found a stretch in Arizona with not a sign of civilization below for 75 miles. 
. . « flew across Mississippi one cold night and got smeared with mayonnaise 
trying to eat sandwich, fly, and navigate alone. . . . got an exciting panorama 
of colors in the water flying down the islands to Key West. . . . Leaving New 
Bedford in haze, picking up the coast at New London, bucking headwind to 
New York. . . . over Manhattan hearing a dozen airplanes on radio but seeing 
none in ghostly smog. . . . getting down to 400 feet crossing the Everglades 
and running into rain. . . . flying high over Casa Grande and seeing Tucson 70 
miles South on a typical Arizona day. 


... Skimming past Cape Canaveral as a launching was readied. . . . 
watching a summer thunderstorm build up over the Catskills South- 
west of Albany. ... pausing at a fly-in dude ranch West of San Antonio. 
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--. hopping the ridges and trailing the Susquehanna from Harrisburg 
up to Scranton. .. . running into weather and stopping unexpectedly 


at such spots as Wilmington, Bowling Green, Allentown, Opelousas, 
and Plant City. 


.. - holding at Love Field while a twin Beech hurries back with an engine 
fire... . approaching Jacksonville’s Craig Field on a low foggy day and sud- 
denly finding that Big Prudential sign alongside. . . . checking the Southern 
Bahamas for airstrips and finding numerous hideaways. . . . having a cowl 
door snap open and making a quick landing near Tulsa (no damage)... . 
following the Delaware down past Philly and Camden, impressed with heavy 
industry. . . . being surprised at palms high on mountainsides of Haiti. . . . 
finding a remarkable wild animal show in a hangar at Dalhart, Texas... . 
looking at movie stunt man Paul Manz aircraft collection at Orange County 
airport. . . . cruising the moonshine-producing Tennessee hills and seeing 


occasional wisps of smoke among the trees. . . . talking to bored CAA radiomen 
in remote stations. 


--. arriving at Erie at nightfall as lightning streaks over the lake... . 
catching a kite string on wing leaving Muskogee, Oklahoma. . . . using 
only a fraction of the 13,000 foot jet runway at Albuquerque’s Kirt- 
land AFB. . . . finding Washington National too busy one rainy night 


and using Arlington alternate with drive-in movie screen at approach 
end of strip. 


... slipping into Pueblo, Colorado as a line squall blows in over the Rockies. 
. .. taking off below sea level at Imperial County airport near El Centro... . 
taking a low-level survey swing around Puerto Rico in the Water Authority’s twin 
Bonanza. . . . breaking out over San Diego on a beautiful morning. . . . having 
a look at some of arid, mountainous Northern Mexico on a hot summer day. 
. . . flying the gap at West Point and admiring the skippers who make it up- 
river. .. . finding Atlanta like a jewel on a clear December night with the Christ- 
mas lights blazing. . . . an unforgettable hop along the Gulf Coast out of Houston, 
with every weather sequence reading “towering cumulus all quadrants,” finally 
getting a radar steer from Baton Rouge and sneaking through a hole just before 
the door slammed. . . . taking off from the hillside strip at Needles, California 
one summer afternoon with the airplane loaded and the temperature standing 
at 110, barely clearing the ridge to the West and flying the desolate track to 
Thermal and Palm Springs with the oil temperature needle stuck on the red 
line all the way. 


So it goes. .. . the variety of endless. The same spots look different 
every day. In poor visibility you fly New York to Baltimore and never 
see Philadelphia. The next day the whole sprawling phenomenon of 
metropolitan growth can be seen everywhere. From over Friendship 
at Baltimore you can see the Washington monument. 


There’s no better way to see what makes this big country tick. You see how 
the early settlers followed the streams and slipped through the mountain passes. 
You understand why the Mohawk Valley was industrialized. You see the pat- 
tern today of transmission lines, super highways, and rails. 

And you get first impressions of key cities by appraising their airport 
facilities. You are thankful for those rare places where you can get fuel, weather 
information, and lunch in a hurry. You wonder why Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina and a lot of other cities built handsome new terminals a mile from the 
business aircraft base—you admire the structure from afar, but you leave with- 
out so much as a cup of coffee. 

From the development standpoint, your most distinct impression is that only 
a fraction of this great nation has been touched. There are still vast open spaces 
to challenge our imagination. 


So, drag out the charts! Let’s file a flight plan! 
—H.M.C. 
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A Message to Executives 
Seeking a New Plant Site 


Check these 3 Important 
Plant Location Advantages in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


100% financing 
for your new plant 


Complete financing on lease- 
purchase plan—low interest rate— 
deferred amortization. Plant 
“shells” now being readied for 
completion. Inspection welcomed. 


Improved “tax climate” 


No capital stock and franchise 
taxes—no machinery and equip- 
ment taxes—no stock transfer tax 
—no state personal income tax— 
reduced manufacturer’s sales tax. 


Plant location services 


Staff specialists available to serve 
industry, engineering firms, man- 
agement consultants, industrial 
realtors and others with fully de- 
tailed plant location data. 





For free copy of pamphlets on 
these Pennsylvania Plant Loca- 
tion Advantages, write or call: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Main Capitol Building 
359 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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SITES! 


IN SUB-TROPICAL 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
FOR 


DISTRIBUTION, SERVICE 
OR INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


in the PALM BEACHES 


Lewis Terminals is located in 
Riviera Beach, Florida adjacent 
to West Palm Beach and the 
ocean port of Palm Beach, 
gateway to the Caribbean and 
world markets. This Industrial 
Park is served by the Florida 
East Coast Railroad and the 
Seaboard Airline Railway. Am- 
ple highways, state, federal 
and county, serve the area. 
It adjoins beautiful Coastal 
Communities and the first 
phase of this planned 1200 
acre Industrial Park is now 
available. Lewis Terminals is 
the location already chosen by 
Canada Dry Bottling Co., 
Summit Leaseholds, Inc. and 
others. Get the facts on this 
great Industrial location! Ex- 
cellent community acceptance 
and facilities for your indus- 
try — in one location. Write, 
wire or phone for complete 
details and brochure. 
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_ 31 WEST 20th ST. P.O. BOX 616 


| RIVIERA BEACH, FLA. 


FLORIDA’S OUTSTANDING 
__ INDUSTRIAL PARK 


Victor 4-0201 





SIRS: 
of the November issue of INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 

I was indeed pleased and honored to 
see our company name so prominently 
mentioned in your fine publication. Per- 
sonally, and on behalf of Gardner-Denver 
Company, I wish to thank you for the 
excellent article. 


G. V. LEECE, President 
Gardner-Denver Company 
Quincy, Illinois 


SIRS: May I congratulate the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD upon the observ- 
ance of your 75th anniversary. Since we 
at Lockheed celebrated our 25th only last 
year, I have occasion to reflect once again 
how very young our own industry is. 

We are not too young, however, to have 
developed a feeling for the historical 
growth of our economy, nor to recognize 
the importance of such publications as 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD in help- 
ing to guide our nation’s industrial prog- 
ress. Without the interchange of ideas 
and the stimulation to thought fostered 
by the communication arts you have 
practiced so long and so well, I am sure 
our business system would not have at- 
tained its present high peak of efficiency 
and responsibility. We depend more than 
we realize upon the written word. 

Best wishes on your anniversary. 1 
hope you will celebrate many more. 


ROBERT E. GROSS 
Chairman of the Board 
Lockheed Aircraft Co. 
Burbank, Calif. 


SIRS: Let me congratulate you on the 
fine study of Rome and Floyd County 
in your December issue. 

I have only one comment to make: 

I could wish that the story had noted 
the possibility that the Coosa may soon 
be navigable for barge transportation to 
Rome. 

As you know, the new series of dams 
already begun by the Alabama Power 
Company on the Coosa incorporate flood 
control features and a 9-foot navigation 
channel for 275 miles from Wetumpka, 
Alabama, to Rome, lacking only the nec- 
essary locks which the Corps of Engi- 
neers must construct. 


Simultaneously, the Coosa-Alabama 
River Improvement Association hopes 
to get construction started downstream 
on the Alabama so that within a few 
years there will be a new water route 
open all the way from Rome to the port 
of Mobile. 

This will be of inestimable benefit to 
Rome, and will further increase its at- 
traction for certain types of industry 
which require barge transportation for 
heavy bulk materials. 
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Thank you for the copy 


AT YOUR 


FINGERTIPS 
IN 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


ABUNDANT LABOR WITH 
A RECORD OF STABILITY 


pan gery = mh of products which have high 
value added in manufacture and require 
skilled labor will find the Burlington area 
offers exceptional advantages, No intense 
and costly competition for labor. Moderate 
wage scale. Strife nearly unknown. And 
workers are industrious and adaptable. For 
aes facts and figures, write us oe 


. GREATER BURLINGTON: 


NDUSTRIAL CORPORATION. 


Boa ania heir ang 
191 College St. Burlington, Vt. 


Tel. UNiversity 2-5726 
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FLORENCE 


THE CENTER 


OF 
EASTERN S. CAROLINA 
FOR 


—TRANSPORTATION 


Air, Rail & Highways 


—MEDICAL SERVICES 


5 Hospitals; 75 MD's & Dentists 


—EDUCATION 


Two-Year School of Univ. of S. C.; 
Business College & fine public schools 


—CULTURE 


City Art Museum; Little Theatre; 
Civic orchestra & other attractions 


—RECREATION 


Full-time youth program at parks; 
outstanding hunting, fishing & golf. 


—SHOPPING FACILITIES 


More than 500 modern and 
attractive stores of all kinds. 


—RECRUITABLE LABOR 


1450 skilled, 3100 semi-skilled & 4700 
unskilled workers available in 30-mi. 
radius. 


FLORENCE INVITES YOU TO'COME AND 


ENJOY ITS MANY ADVANTAGES FOR 
INDUSTRY AND A HAPPY LIFE. 


Contact Industrial Department 
Chamber of Commerce 
Box 948, Florence, S. C. 














SOUTHWEST. 


TAKE a look at modern West 
Texas, with an eye to your indus- 
trial future. 

We can help you survey our 
entire area, with a confidential re- 
port tailored to your individual 
requirements. 


Write today for human and 
physical resources data. 
Public Service Department, 
West Texas Utilities Co., 
Abilene, Texas 


West Texas Utilities 
Company 
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Your own 
NEW PLANT 
in 

CANADA 


RENT 


Your own new plant — ANYWHERE IN 
CANADA — built by Toronto Industrial 
Leaseholds (1957) Ltd., Canada’s lead- 
ing industrial development firm. Recently 
completed I.L. projects, for well-known 
American firms, include: American Mach- 
ine & Foundry, Nestle-Le Mur, Eversharp 
Pen, Armstrong Cork Ltd. 


Write on your 
letterhead for 
our informative 
28-page 
illustrated 
brochure, "What 
you Should 
Know About 
Building P’ 
Package Plans” 


Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL LEASEHOLDS 
(1957) LTD. 


An affiliate of Webb & Knapp (Can.) Ltd. 
12 Sheppard St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Offices in Vancouver and Montreal 
PU | 
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1959 may well see a start on this con- 
struction. Meanwhile, the Alabama Pow- 
er Company dams will create a new 
source of additional power for the Rome 
area and the entire Coosa basin. 

Again... the article was very fine. I 
enjoyed reading it. 

ELLIS STEWART 
Alabama River Devel. Auth. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


SIRS: Thank you very much for send- 
ing to me the December issue of the 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT maga- 
zine. I appreciate it very much and en- 
joyed reading the history of the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD. I am forwarding 
this issue to our Home Office and I know 
that they will be very interested in it. 

A. B. REDDICK 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SIRS: We are enclosing a check . . . for 
a one-year’s subscription to your complete 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT package, in- 
cluding MANUFACTUKERS RECORD, Site 
Selection Handbook and the Blue Book Di- 
rectory. 

We feel these publications will be of great 
value to our company, since they provide the 
kind of information we need for our economic 
survey work. 

ELIZABETH J. KARSHNER 
Planning Research Corp. 

10970 Le Conte Avenue 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

SIRS: Don’t be surprised if you receive 
a mountain of protesting mail. 

While we welcome, and are thankful 
for, your many reports on Development 
Credit Corporations, our eyebrows are 
somewhat raised on reading the most 
recent one. 

Under your sub-heading and truly ac- 
curate definition of “privately-financed 
organizations,” you have led oft with the 
description of a state-financed authority 
—a vastly different and more restrictive 
program! 

MELVIN D. PEACH 
Executive Assistant 

The New England Council 
Boston, Massachusetts 


&> True, our report failed to distinguish 
between state development credit corpo- 
rations which have private sources for 
funds, and state industrial development 
authorities, which rely on public sources. 
According to our records, the following 
states have active development credit 
corporations: Connecticut, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

Such units are being considered in: 
Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, IIli- 
nois, Maryland, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Washington. 

State industrial development authori- 
ties are reported as active in: Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maine (in addition to devel- 
opment credit corp.), New Hampshire 
(in addition to development credit corp.), 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico. 

Such programs are being considered 
in: Oklahoma and West Virginia. 

States in which the status of such proj- 
ects is uncertain: Michigan, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota. 
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FEW months ago one of the na- 

tion’s top industrial firms selected 
a site in a small city in the Eastern 
half of the country. The company pro- 
posed to build a multi-million dollar 
plant which would offer employment to 
several hundred workers. 

The plant was badly needed in the 
city—unemployment was on the rise. 
The new blue-chip unit would give the 
entire area a real shot-in-the-arm. Lo- 
cal and state development specialists 
worked hard to find a site which met 
the special needs of the firm. 

Working quietly, all plans were set- 
tled and the firm decided to locate at 
the proposed site. Then, an astonishing 
thing happened. 

The farmer who happened to own 
the site refused to sell. Offers of more 
money or other concessions failed to 
budge him. It seems he’d lived on that 
particular farm all his life, liked look- 
ing across at the river view, and he 
wanted to continue doing just that the 
rest of his life. 

After serious delays, the company 
selected another site in another area 
and the community lost the new plant. 
This was a crushing blow to local com- 
munity leaders. They still haven't 
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landed a new plant and the entire area 
has suffered—all because of one in- 
dividual. 

This experience—not too unusual— 
poses an interesting question. In such 
cases, should government agencies be 
authorized to condemn the site and sell 
it to the site-seeking industry? 

To provide readers with expert opin- 
ion on this timely subject, ID referred 
the question to the members of the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board and their asso- 
ciates. Here’s a roundup of thinking 
across the nation: 

The majority holds that urban re- 
newal and development by condemna- 
tion is a touchy subject which must be 
analyzed again and again, with each 
case being decided on its own merit. 
No one of these men overlooks the grave 
pitfalls entailed in trespassing upon 
man’s statutory and moral right to own 
property. They realize that the power 
of condemnation may be misused, al- 
lowing many to suffer for the gain of 
a few; they hold that it is a necessary 
procedure which must be handled with 
kid gloves in and out of the court 
room; they believe a striking need is 
evident for adequate legislation with 
vision good enough to see both sides. 
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Among those who are apprehensive 
about condemnation is ID expert G. E. 
Garnhart, Director of Real Estate and 
Insurance for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

“If property rights are to remain 
sacred under our system of government, 
it would not seem to me to be desirable 
for a government to be empowered to 
condemn property for industry devel- 
opment without at least having a pop- 
ular referendum which would assure 
the concurrence of the majority of the 
population involved rather than relying 
merely on a governmental administra- 
tive or legislative decision,” Garnhart 
states. 

“If some other public interest factor 
such as slum clearance is involved in 
the situation, the justification for pub- 
lic condemnation would appear to me 
to be substantially increased. 

“Usually there is more than one 
parcel of land available in or near a 
selected community which could meet 
the requirements of the prospective new 
industry. Therefore, it would not seem 
to me to be fair or legally justifiable to 
force a property owner to give up his 
property at a price fixed by condemna- 
tion merely to give the prospective new 
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industry its number one preferred loca- 
tion. 

“TI would be afraid that such con- 
demnation power might be more often 
abused by over-zealous industrial de- 
velopment interests than properly used 
to avoid possible loss of a prospective 
new plant.” 

Another opinion is expressed by 
D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President, 
Industrial Development Department, 
Erie Railroad Company. 

“The right of government to con- 
demn property for industrial use can 
be very controversial, but I favor such 
power,” says Lynn. 

“It is my belief that Urban Redevel- 
opment or Renewal Authorities should 
have this right withe 1t being restricted 
to replacing so muc. of the area with 
dwelling units. It would seem that in- 
dustrial use in many cases would be 
the highest use that could be made of 
areas adjacent to railroads. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the most blighted 
slum areas in cities, both large and 
small, are along railroads. It seems to 
me that we are building future slums 
when public housing developments are 
rebuilt along railroads in many areas. 

“In most present cases, where indus- 
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trial areas can be opened under re- 
development, the authorities retain the 
title to the land. This should not be the 
case for industrial properties; there 
should be clear title given to industries 
or developers who will build in such 
areas. The return to a community in 
taxes alone would in most cases make 
up for any loss in making the land 
usable. 


A Pet Position 


“T have one pet position on opening 
up renewal areas for industrial use. 
Naturally, the railroad in the area bene- 
fits the most from such a project. I 
believe that any such industrial area 
opened at taxpayers’ expense, should at 
least be open to reciprocal switching 
by all railroads in the area. When pos- 
sible, it should be served by a terminal 
railroad.” 

Clayton McLendon, Vice President 
of the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, does not believe that 
political subdivisions should be em- 
powered to condemn property for in- 
dustrial use if the owner of the property 
does not wish to sell it for that use. 

“In the case of a slum clearance pro- 
gram,” says McLendon, “if the prop- 
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erty cleared is in an area which appears 
better suited to industrial use, then I 
think it should be zoned for industry, 
while housing to replace that torn down 
in the slum area could be put in an area 
better suited to that.” 

Robert E. Boley, Secretary of the 
Industrial Council of the Urban Land 
Institute, Washington, gives a logical 
argument for condemnation, then 
tempers it with a stern warning. 

“It is just as important that adequate 
and suitable space be provided in our 
cities where people can earn a living 
as it is that ample space be provided 
where they can live, shop and play,” 
says Boley. 

“Consequently, industral use of the 
land is just as valid and just as neces- 
sary a land use as are commercial, 
residential or recreational uses. If it is 
proper to condemn private property for 
future homes or stores, it is equally 
proper to condemn private property for 
industrial reuse. One of the major 
problems many of our older cities are 
facing today is inadequate industrial 
property within their corporate limits. 
It would seem to me that is such cases 
the redevelopment of blighted area for 
well-planned industrial districts would 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


A little more than three years ago 
the first firms began operations in 
Brook Hollow. Now the number that 
have chosen sites in Brook Hollow 
has passed 125. Buildings occupied 
or under construction total over 
3,000,000 square feet of floor space. 


Firms in Brook Hollow share one 
thing in common—SUCCESS. Their 
success story is the talk of America. 
Brook Hollow’s PLANNED advan- 
tages have won enthusiastic accept- 
ance as the nation’s outstanding 
opportunity in site selection. 


properties, inc. 
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serve the ‘public welfare’ just as much, 
if not more than commercial and resi- 
dential projects. 

“On the other hand, the power of 
condemnation is a legal device which 
should be used wisely and sparingly as 
it represents an encroachment on in- 
dividual rights,” Boley states, adding 
that with the expanded definition 
courts are placing on public welfare, it 
is becoming easier and easier to justify 
condemnation for industrial develop- 
ment. 

Boley concludes: “It also represents 
another step in the direction of mass 
rights over individual rights. Hence, it 
is not an unmixed blessing.” 

Frank H. Stedman of the Local 
Chamber of Com:nerce Service Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, also 
speaks of the broad interpretation now 
being placed on public welfare or in- 
terest. 

“Condemnation of property for in- 
dustrial development purposes involves 
the use of extraordinary public power 
for what might turn out to be private 
gain under the guise of ‘public inter- 
est’,” declares Stedman. 


The Public interest 


“Admittedly, the public interest, in 
the broadest sense, may be as well 
served by a new factory giving employ- 
ment to 1,000 people as by a highway, 
a school, or a power line. We suspect 
that there is considerable variation in 
current and evolving local practices 
and court findings in condemnation 
proceedings, depending on how ‘the 
public interest? may be interpreted. 

“In a state that allows municipalities 
to use public money for industrial de- 
velopment purposes or allows tax ex- 
emptions for new industries, the inter- 
pretation might be different from that 
in a state where no concessions are al- 
lowed. No cases have come to our at- 
tention where the Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision involving con- 
demnation proceedings under the 
Urban Renewal Act. 

“Because the widespread use of con- 
demnation proceedings for industrial 
development purposes has inherent pos- 
sibilities for abuse of private property 
rights, each case should be handled with 
the greatest regard for individual 
rights. ‘Public interest’ should not be- 
come a cloak for confiscation of a 
man’s property so that an industry able 
to finance its own plant may take ad- 
vantage of a subsidized site.” 

Bearing out Boley’s theme of con- 
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demnation as noi an “unmixed bless- 
ing,” W. C. Windsor, Jr., President of 
Windsor Properties, Inc., Dallas, points 
up some of the dangers involved in the 
condemnation method of urban re- 
newal, Windsor says that condemnation 
might shake the confidence of property 
owners, the aftermath of which might 
be clouded real estate values. 

Windsor mentions that ad valorera 
tax on real estate in the largest source 
of tax revenue not controlled to some 
degree by the federal government. He 
also brings out the fact that most peo- 
ples’ interest in owning property, 
whether it be a home or a business, cen- 
ters around confidence in that prop- 
erty’s future. 

“If the rights of ownership are de- 
stroyed in private property, the interest 
in owning it is destroyed, and thus, the 
foundation of our cities’ existence,” 
says Windsor. 


Wndsor continues: The “Supreme 
Court has held that cities may exer- 
cise their powers of eminent domain 
for spiritual or aesthetic reasons. In 
my opinion, this decision removes any 
rights realized by property owners un- 
der the Fifth Amendment, with the ex- 
ception of the right of compensation. 
Security, aesthetics or spiritual values 
may be of greater importance to the in- 
dividual owning property than money. 

“Real Estate is like any other com- 
modity to the degree that value is de- 
termined by the quantity available. 
With a political entity in position to 
determine the quantity and type of real 
estate available, they become the mar- 
ket, and the private investors’ value 
is determined by their actions. Private 
investment through private negotiation 
cannot compete with subsidy or the 
the threat of subsidy on competitive 
land. 

“There are so many opportunities to 
take advantage of taxpayers for the 
benefit of a few that there is inadequate 
room to express all of them,” Windsor 
concludes, 

Compensation is a field in which ad- 
vantage may be taken of taxpayers. 
Sometimes compensation is not as just 
as it may seem. Ralph L. Berry, Pub- 
licity Director of the American Ap- 
praisal Company, speaks of this aspect. 

“The condemnation of industrial 
properities involves a complex apprais- 
al problem in that sometimes the en- 
tire property is taken, but more often 
it involves a partial taking with at- 
tendant damages to the property re- 
maining,” says Berry. 
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We refer to a section from the 
Clients’ Service Bulletin of this com- 
pany: “. .. The simplest cases are those 
in which the entire porperty is taken. 
When only a portion is involved, it 
becomes necessary to consider not 
merely the value of the property taken, 
but also the loss to the property re- 
maining. 

“This loss to the property remaining 
may be negligible or substantial. Thus, 
a new highway cut across a corner of 
a farm may not affect the value of the 
remaining farm land—but 30 feet tak- 
en from a commercial building may 
destory the value of the entire building. 

“The measure of damage under ‘just 
compensation’ is the difference in the 
market value of property before and 
after the partial taking. . . .” 

Otto W. Pongrace, Manager of the 
Engineering and Construction Services 
Department of Ford Motor Company, 
introduces an interesting angle. “Where 
the community stands to gain by a con- 
demnation of a slum or depreciated 
business or industrial area, condemna- 
tion seems to be the only solution to- 
ward rehabilitation without the penalty 
of inflationary costs to the municipality 
due to the ‘get rich at the city’s ex- 
pense’ type of real estate operator. 

“On the other hand, when the city 
officials exploit the so-called slum prop- 
erty, and take in considerable frontage 
on gray area property surrounding it 
on their condemnation proceedings, 
many private citizens are placed in 
financial distress only to see competi- 
tors at a later date in a position to take 
advantage of their difficulties. 

“My opinion, nevertheless, is based 
on the premise that the municipal au- 
thorities are essentially honest and 
ethical, that the ultimate result is in 
the interests of the taxpayers at large, 
and that the rights of eminent domain, 
as it were, transcend the rights of the 
individual. 

“Ask any of your highway planners 
who build limited access super high- 
ways through city! It’s impossible 
not to hurt some innocent homeowners, 
and it’s rather embarrassing to know 
that due to mass appraisal, the price 
the homeowner who has been the good 
resident gets as compared to the slob 
in the next block who lets his property 
depreciate, gives him very little advan- 
tage.” 

A long range plan helps the entire 
community to focus more clearly on 
the condemnation question. F. E. Le 
Van, Senior Engineer with DuPont, 
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brings this out in his statement: “It 
seems to me that a prerequisite to the 
use of condemnation proceedings to 
obtain land for industrial development 
is the adoption of a long range and 
unbiased plan for community develop- 
ment and growth. 

“This plan should, of course, include 
the zoning necessary to accomplish the 
objective. Having done this, | believe 
that the community should then have 
the power to condemn land to carry 
out the program. 

“Without long range planning, the 
uncontrolled right to condemn may be 
subjected to many abuses and the end 
results, insofar as the community is 
concerned, may be undesirable in many 
respects. People being what they are, 
this uncontrolled right may result in 
gain for one at the expense of another. 

“I know of no better way for a new 
industry to alienate at least a portion 
of the community than to obtain its 
site by condemnation proceedings. Pub- 
lic opinion, if sufficiently in favor of 
the new industry, can usually bring to 
bear sufficient pressure on a reluctant 
land owner to enable the industry to 
obtain its site.” 

Charles L. Hamman, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Economics Research at Stanford 


Research Institute, Menlo Park, sug- 


gests remedial administrative action 
which might eliminate some problems 
of condemnation. 

“I believe that the present urban 
redevelopment program permits con- 
demnation, clearing and reselling land 
in a blighted area, and I don’t believe 
industrial uses are excluded. . . . The 
real problem is reserving and develop- 
ing suitable land for industrial use be- 
fore it is blighted. This is, in part, what 
master-planning and zoning are sup- 
posed to do, However, these tools are 
inadequate to many situations,” Ham- 
man says. 

“What I believe we need is a new 
administrative device, or a new com- 
bination of existing devices which will 
insure the availability of industrial land 
when needed. A wide spread use of 
condemnation powers would have many 
obvious dangers to the concept of pri- 
vate property. 

“However, since land uses are 
unique, some positive means is needed 
which will encourage the proper use 
of the land. Unfortunately, the zoning 
approach is essentially negative and 
restrictive. Perhaps we need some re- 
search that will result in a new social 
invention. 
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“There should be some better way 
to achieve the purpose than condemna- 
tion, although I admit | don’t know 
what it would be. The ends to be 
achieved are important eriough, how- 
ever, to call for a real effort to find 
such a solution.” 

Says Stuart Parry Walsh, Director 
of Industrial Planning Associates, San 
Francisco: “There are many federal- 
aid slum clearance redevelopment proj- 
ects for industrial sites. We happen to 
know of such projects in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, St. 
Louis, Worcester, Newark and Rich- 
mond, California. 

“In most of these cities the property 
is being transferred after demolition to 
private groups for redevelopment and 
sale; in other cases that are being han- 
dled by the Land Clearance Commis- 
sion itself. A few of these projects have 
been completed; some are just in their 
initial stages. We have been directly 
involved in several of these projects; 
we are currently working on two in St. 
Louis and Richmond. There are un- 
doubtedly a number of others that 
haven’t come to our attention. 

“Without federal or state laws great- 
ly extending condemnation powers for 
public purposes, a community could 
not interfere with an owner’s right to 
refuse to sell his la d for industrial 
use. If such laws were enacted, they 
would certainly be challenged in the 
courts, where they would probably not 
be upheld.” 


Landmark Case 
Robert E. Boley reviews the 1954 


landmark case of Berman v. Parker. 
“The decision,” says Boley, “clearly 
pointed out the power of government 
to appropriate and condemn private 
property, and to establish the public 
purposes for which such property may 
be condemned. 

“This case involved the right of a 
governmental redevelopment agency to 
condemn a small store in a redevelop- 
ment project area for re-use by private 
enterprise, even though this store was 
not considered slum housing, and was 
not a health hazard.” 

Boley continues: “The Supreme 
Court justified its position by discuss- 
ing and defining ‘public welfare’ under 
the police power as follows: ‘The con- 
cept of the public welfare is broad and 
inclusive. The values it represents are 
spiritual as well as physical, aesthetic 
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as well as monetary. It is within the 
power of the legislature to determine 
that the community should be beauti- 
ful as well as healthy, spacious as well 
as clean, well balanced as well as 
carefully patrolled. . . .” 


The Court further indicated that 
there were only two items that control 
the constitutionality of the police pow- 
er and eminent domain: “(1) ‘no per- 
son shall . . . be deprived of . . . prop- 
erty, without due process of law’; (2) 
‘nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compen- 
sation.’ ” 


Boley concludes: “The point is that 
governmental units are empowered, in 
most cases . . . to condemn property 
for predetermined reuses under slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment en- 
abling legislation. With the broad in- 
terpretation of public welfare given 
above, there can be little doubt as to 
the legal basis for the condemnation of 
private property by governmental units 
for industrial as well as for residential 
and commercial redevelopment proj- 
ects. However, such projects would 
have to fit into a well-conceived, com- 
prehensive plan, and each case would 
have to be judged on its own merits.” 

Gustav E. Larson, Deputy Director 
of the Department of Commerec, Office 
of Area Development, Washington, 
brings up a recent amendment to New 
York’s general municipal law. “It is 
described,” says Larson, “as a law to 
make it easier for cities to attract in- 
dustry.” 


Officially, the purpose of the act is 
“to amend the general municipal law. 
in relation to the prevention of the 
development or spread of slums and 
the promotion of orderly growth of 
municipalities of vacant or predomi- 
nantly vacant areas which impair or 
arrest the sound growth of the munici- 
pality or tend to create slums and 
blighted areas.” 

In a nutshell, the act states that these 
areas, because of their tendency to de- 
press and destroy the economic value 
and to impair sources of public revenue, 
may be made available for development 
or redevelopment by individual own- 
ers, private enterprise, municipal cor- 
porations or others. These areas may 
be acquired by gift, grant, devise, pur- 
chase, lease, condemnation or other- 
wise, for the clearance, replanning, de- 
velopment or redevelopment of such 
areas for residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, community, public, or other 
uses or combination of uses. 
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E are in a position to cast a loud 

vote against the gloom spreaders 
who insist that a small business “dves- 
n’t have a chance” in this day of great 
corporations. The essence of the com- 
petition between small and large com- 
panies is not markets, not money, not 
production facilities. It is management 
efficiency. 

This is revealed in the area of man- 
agement controls and organization. One 
way in which managements of smaller 
businesses are achieving these controls 
is by taking advantage of electronic 
data processing though the use of cen- 
ters where programming talent and 
computing machine time can be bought 
on an hourly basis. 

Scientific Tabulating Corporation, 
organized in August 1956, is one such 
computing center. Located in Westbury 
Suburban Industrial Park on Long 
Island, N. Y., the organization is 
unique, in that it is the only centralized 
tabulating center, so far, to become an 
integral part of an industrial park. 

With the park’s data-processing busi- 
ness as a nucleus, the firm is able to 
perform big-time service on the best 
electronic equipment for small but for- 
ward-thinking businesses in the park 
and throughout Long Island and West- 
chester. It even serves several New 
York City firms. 

From what we have seen in the short 
period since our opening, teamwork, 
cooperation, and mutual assistance 
among wholly independent small firms 
is a growing phenomenon. Data proc- 
essing is only one of the aspects of this 
comparatively new approach. Going it 
alone on every phase of operation is 
admittedly tough for the small enter- 
prise. Where co-operation can strength- 
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By Richard M. Hallet, Jr. 


en or cut costs in an aspect of manage- 
ment without infringing on basic aims 
and prerogatives of a company, every- 
body gains. 

Through well-planned _ industrial 
parks, through combination of park 
residents for the part-time use of ad- 
vanced data-processing equipment—— 


This is a corner of the tabulating room at 


data processing had been just a dream 
for the future. It is usually necessary 
to make a feasibility study from which 
the prospect can determine where to 
start and how to start. 

In this phase of our work we have 
come to a conclusion which is being 
confirmed with each contract. The small 


the Scientific Tabulating Corporation in Westbury, 


L. I. The Remington Rand electronic sorter is shown at center flanked by a Collating Reproducer 


at right and High Speed Collator at left. 


and even for purchases, warehousing, 
insurance, personnel training, and other 
management factors—the small com- 
pany derives some of the strength of 
larger organizations. 

To some degree, our tabulating center 
works as a management .nsultant for 
a number of smaller firms to whom 
the possibility of using a Univac in their 
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firm destined to stay in business and 
make money is eager for improved 
equipment, systems, and management 
controls. The small businesses which 
are destined for a short life of plodding 
frustration give themselves away by an 
indifference to new management meth- 
ods. 

Business growth today is achieved 
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All America is growing—but 
the fast-growing youngster of 
the “family” is the modern South! 








livelier, Uncle Sam 
-to keep up with the young, 





fast-growing Southland! 
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A recent U. S. Department of Commerce report 
shows the following expansions in major fields 
of business activity from World War Il (1946, 
‘47 or ‘48) to 1958: 

PER CENT INCREASE 


FOR THE FOR THE 
SOUTHEAST U.S. 


Dollar-value of construction contracts......220% 61% 
Manufacturing employment 10% 
New plant and equipment expenditures....119% 87% 
Dollar-value added by manufacture 95% 
Electric energy produced 165% 
Number of manufacturing establishments 40% 26% 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls......122% 111% 
Contract construction employment 53% 
Dollar-value of bank deposits 49% 
Dollar-value of life insurance in force 

Motor vehicle registrations 

Dollar-value of wholesale sales 

Dollar-value of retail sales 

Retail and wholesale trade employment.... 53% 


Dollar-value of world trade (imports and 
exports) through Customs districts 169% 


Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls 162% 
Gross personal income 

Per capita personal income 

Cash farm income 

Number of industrial and commercial firms 51% 




















INDUSTRIALISTS: Come South 
now and grow with America’s 
“youngster” opportunity-land! 


IT’S TRUE! The economic development of the 
Southland since World War II has out-paced the 
national rate of growth in practically every category 
you can name. Don’t take our word for it. Just look 
at the official U. S. Government figures on the left 
and you'll see that this is so. 


There are many good reasons for this. Industrially, 
the modern South is still a “youngster,” experiencing 
right now those wonderful years of sudden, surging 
development that just naturally go with growing 
up. In addition, it has plentiful manpower ... rich 
resources ... expanding markets. . . all the things in 
one neat ‘package’ that make for industrial success. 


To every young and growing region there comes 
a time of phenomenal development to maturity. This 
is its era of opportunity — the confident, vigorous 
growing-up years. That time for the Southland is 
now. The opportunity is yours. Come South now 
and grow with the young, fast-growing Southland. 
“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Merry A, Way 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 





PROCESSING 





Author Richard M. Hallet, Jr. (left), board chairman of Scientific Tabulating, explains here to a 
client the Remington Rand Univac 120 card unit. Mr. Hallet also is executive director of the New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, Industrial Development Commission, a position he has held since April, 


1958. 


only by better company management. 

The computing center facilities com- 
prise a $320,000 electronic equipment 
installation. This includes the Rem- 
Rand Univac 120 and a battery of 


sorters, collators, tabulators, inter- 
preters, verifiers, and other input-out- 
put machinery. 

The choice of first applications by 
clients follows the pattern already set 
by the large corporations with their 
own Univacs or other high-speed com- 
puters. Companies buy machine time to 
process data where a direct, tangible 
saving is clearly evident. 

One company with 200 employees, 
making a highly technical product and 
growing rapidly, faced the problem of 
computing detailed cost analysis as an 
aid to a sounder pricing policy. For 
them to set this up would have required 
additional personnel in accounting. 

The figures were available. These had 
to be punched out on cards, sorted out, 
computed in the Univac, and tabulated 
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in a form for accounting analysis. What 
Scientific Tabulating was able to ac- 
complish for this firm was this: 

The figures which could have been 
produced by an augmented staff of its 
own were produced by us in less time 
and at half the cost. In addition, we 
provided certain reports which would 
have been altogether impossible to pro- 
duce without electronic data process- 
ing. This additional information actu- 
ally uncovered areas of cost formerly 
disregarded in cost-peritem calcula- 
tions. 

In another case, salesmen and dis- 
tributors for a small company were 
allowed certain latitudes in setting up 
contract prices with customers. Here 
the manufacturer posed the problem 
thusly: “I can feed you our present cost 
figures and the figures of changes as 
they come up. I can supply a breakdown 
of orders by lines, by salesmen, and 
distributors, and the prices we accepted. 
Can you set up a costing and pricing 
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schedule which would be current at all 
times and enable us to safeguard sales 
—and profits, too?” 


Safeguarding Sales 


The computing center could and did 
do this. Changes in costs are now proc- 
essed and computed regularly. The sales 
organization knows specifically how 
much price latitude it has before ac- 
cepting an order. 

The firms in the Westbury Suburban 
Industrial Park provide another ex- 
ample. Here are firms ranging in size 
from a distributor with 18 employees 
to a manufacturer with 250 to 300 em- 
ployees. Handling the payroll for the 
combined park membership, the center 
can save each firm up to 33 percent in 
payroll-handling cost. 

This includes the entire payroll op- 
eration. For instance, on a cash pay- 
roll, the denominational breakdown 
for each employee is given, ready for 
the bank to fill the envelope. At the 
same fee, the center turns out the social 
security reports and the W-2’s. Still 
without additional cost to the client 
the payroll is broken down by depart- 
ments—how much to sales, office, fac- 
tory, engineering, research, and so 


forth. 


Added Benefits 


It may be interesting to note that in 
this application and many others, the 
client does not need to make changes 
in present systems to enjoy the benefits 
of electronic data processing. In pay- 
roll, for example, park members supply 
—in list form—pay rate, social secu- 
rity numbers, dependents, hours, over- 
time, and so forth; and we take it from 
there. 

There are of course situations when 
a client’s manual operation cannot be 
converted to electronics without requir- 
ing changes or additions to the in- 
office system. In one case, a rate-of- 
usage figure by customers based on the 
time lapse between orders was devel- 
oped from a study of past sales. Further 
analysis of the types of customers in- 
volved revealed that an anticipated date 
for the next sale could be pretty closely 
arrived at. 

To make the facts useful to the client 
and to help up-date the analysis regu- 
larly, a vertical card-filing system was 
converted to a Kardex sales control, 
with visible margin signals flashing the 
facts plus additional facts posted on the 
body of the customer card. 

The small firm that has a sample of 
the values of electronic data processing 
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is ready to go down the line of appli- 
cations which may fit its requirements. 
As one client remarked, “Bro-ther! 
This means I can get analyses like the 
multimillion-dollar outfits and meet 


”? 


them on their own grounds! 


Thus, one firm whose payroll is 
handled by the center learns that, for 
pennies more per employee a month, a 
vital set of figures (never before ac- 
curately available to him) can be pro- 
duced from the output of his payroll 
application. This is a distribution of his 
labor costs. The timecard of each em- 
ployee is analyzed in relation to proj- 
ects worked on and, at the end of each 
week, labor is distributed by hours, 
dollars, or both, for each specific prod- 
uct manufactured. 

With information of this kind, a firm 
can re-evaluate its pricing structures. 
It gets the facts needed for one of the 
most important aspects of management 
—the bid for new business—at a price 
which assures a profit. It helps end 
situations in which some products in a 
line are overpriced while others are 
underpriced. 

Another client—with 30 to 40 pro- 
duction units in his plant—is moving 
from payroll to an entirely different 
project: machine utilization. The fig- 
ures and reports produced here reduce 
sharply conditions where some ma- 
chines are operating at 50 to 60 per- 
cent of capacity, while others are at 
full capacity with jobs awaiting. 

In still another case, a distributor of 
welding supplies—whose daily invoices 
are processed at the center—provides 
the basis for a highly detailed sales 
analysis at a few dollars more a month. 
From the invoice figures, moreover, our 
client is in a position to get an inven- 
tory-control program which, among 
other things, shows the pattern of move- 
ment of stock. Reduction of quantities 
in certain items and increases of stock- 
on-hand in others improve customer 
service and result in an all-over reduc- 
tion in money tied up in inventory. 

The simple fact is that the small 
company needs and can use as many 
reports (and reports as varied) as the 
large company. The fact that the 
amount of data to be processed is 
smaller, dictates the use of fact data- 
processing equipment on a part-time 

asis. 

This also applies to firms for which 
the center has become an extension of 
an engineering department. The engi- 
neer tells us, “Here is an equation or 
a series of equations. Give us an answer 
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tomorrow.” The center supplies an 
answer, checked, accurate, and com- 
plete—saving the firm weeks of calcu- 
lation and computation time. 

What is also very significant about 
this service, so far as small business is 
concerned, is that rented data-process- 
ing service is not an item of overhead 
cost. If data-processing volume in- 
creases, a service like ours simply works 
with more figures. The client has no 
need to increase (or reduce) staff as 
his business fortunes fluctuate. With 
small business, especially, in a period 


of growth when increased volume is not 
yet great enough to justify permanent 
overhead additions, help of the outside 
data-processing service is a real saving. 
It is our conviction that the drive of 
the small business which is going places 
will result in an increase of tabulating 
and computing centers like our own— 
equipped with the needs of the small 
business. It is also our conviction that 
the Industrial Park idea will enjoy in- 
creasing success as the solution to prob- 
lems of location and centralized activity 
for the small but growing business. 











@ One-story, steel and masonry construction, 308,000 sq. ft., located 


in central Illinois. 


@ Modern plant with new, modern, fully equipped porcelain enameling 


plant. 
@ 1,500 car parking area. 
@ Over 18 acres. 


@ 800 loyal skilled and semi-skilled employees available. 
@ 5 switch tracks interchange with 14 railroads. 


@ Docks for 8 trucks. 


@ Ample power and water supply. 


@ Offered at $700,000.00. 


— Contact — 


J. H. BONTJES REALTY CO., 
101 S. W. Adams St., Peoria 2, Illinois @ Telephone 3-9111 
and 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO., 


22 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois © Teleph 








5 big reasons why 
Union Electric’s service area is 
the Strategic Center of America... 


TRANSPORTATION — Center of competitive transportation 
W ATER — Over 300 miles of water-front sites along the Mississippi River 
LABOR — Diversified skills from urban and surrounding rural areas 
MARKETS—Nearest to population center 


POW ER—Based on vast nearby coal reserves 


For plant site information 


See: J. E. Johanson, Manager, Industrial Development 


UNION ELECTRIC CO., 315 N. 12th Bivd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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With its wide streets and beautiful landscaping, the section of Washington around the National Capitol is a mecca for visitors from all parts of the world 


Industrial Promise In them 


WASHINGTON, D. C. A new vista 
of industrial opportunity is in the mak- 
ing. The location is the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 

Up to now a hothouse of govern- 
ment economy, Washington, D. C. and 
its suburban allies are dealing a blow 
to tradition. 

A sign of glowing welcome is being 
flashed to private industry—coast to 
coast. 

Why this relatively sudden but 
thoroughly decisive change in_atti- 
tude? The reasons are simple and ur- 
gent and have been recognized by the 
civic leaders of the community. 

The Federal Government payroll 
has dominated the economy of the 
area. The stability of this employment 
has been a major factor in maintain- 
ing a high level of family income and 
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in all but eliminating the effects of de- 
pressions and recessions which have 
afflicted other areas in the country. It 
is not expected that Federal employ- 
ment will decrease nor that the Federal 
payroll will shrink but—with the rapid 
population growth in the metropolitan 
area—the weight of the Government 
activity will become less in proportion 
to private employment and payrolls. 
The Washington Metropolitan Area 
probably represents the greatest con- 
centration of employment within a 
single industry to be found among any 
of the nation’s largest centers. In 1958 
the Federal Government employed 36 
per cent of the area labor force. By 
contrast, auto manufacturing in De- 
troit accounted for less than one-fourth 
of the non-farm payrolls and steel em- 
ployment was less than one-fifth of the 
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Pittsburgh total. As the population in- 
creases, the effect of the Federal estab- 
lishment should become less and less. 
It is estimated that the proportion em- 
ployed by the Federal Government will 
drop to 28 per cent by 1980. 

This will mean that Government 
payrolls will continue to play a pre- 
dominant part in the economy of the 
nation’s capital but dependence of such 
a large and rapidly growing commu- 
nity on any single source is not desir- 
able. Also, it is important to the healthy 
growth of the area’s economy to pro- 
vide employment in categories of 
higher than average income levels in 
order to offset the lower levels in the 
service trades which will increase with 
population growth and which are essen- 
tial to take care of the huge tourist 
traffic which in 1958 attained the 
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The Nation's Capital is taking on a 
new look. Where the primary concern 
in the past has been the economy of 
government, Washington and the com- 
munities in the metropolitan area are 
now dangling lures for private indus- 
try. In this special study, I.D. reports 
on what the area has to offer in the 
way of factors favorable to the loca- 
tion of industrial plants. 


BNation’s Nerve Center 


astounding total of 6.5 million visitors. 

Having decided that expansion of 
payrolls not dependent upon Govern- 
ment employment was desirable—even 
imperative—another question faced the 
area’s civic leaders: What does the 
community have that will attract new 
industry? 

The question has not gone unan- 
swered, and the answer has brought 
additional faith and confidence in the 
area’s future. An inventory of the com- 
munity’s resources, human an d 
mechanical, reveals many attractions 
that are not to be found elsewhere. 

Probably chief among these is a 
wealth of research facilities. Metro- 
politan Washington has become one of 
the Nation’s major research centers. 
Private research and development now 
employ’s 15,000 persons in more than 
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100 such organizations, exclusive of 
university groups. 

Phenomenal growth of this activity 
since the last war may be attributed to 
a number of unique advantages en- 
joyed by the National Capital: 

1. The seat of many of the major 
Federal research, development and 
scientific agencies; 

2. Unrivaled library resources; 

3. Universities actively participa- 
ting in research and providing out- 
standing facilities for graduate studies 
especially adapted to students with 
full-time employment in the area; 

4. A professional community which 
has attracted many scientists with 
broad range of skills and training in 
diverse fields, This scientific commu- 
nity has been drawn from all parts of 
the United States; and is now esti- 
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mated to be sixth in size in the nation. 

5. The national headquarters of 
many professional and scientific s9ci- 
eties. 


Many Research Activities 
The Federal Government has _be- 


come a partner with American indus- 
try in research and development. In the 
Washington, area, government has ap- 
proximately 22,000 employees in re- 
search and development organizations. 
Many of these are working very closely 
with private industry in the solution 
of problems vital to national security 
and economic progress. In 1956, Fed- 
eral funds financed $3.1 billion, or 
approximately 49 percent of all indus- 
trial research and development ex- 
penditures in this country. By far the 
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WASHINGTON 








bs, 


The venerable Smithsonian Institution presents in its U. S. National Museum the whole panorama 
of man's development and offers a fund of knowledge that is indispensable in the evaluation 


of history. 


. ee = 
Symbolic of the vast research facilities which are available in the Washington area from the 
resources of Government and of private industry is this headquarters building of the American 


Association fo: the Advancement of Science. 


Institutes of Health, a part of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The building 


Is at Bethesda. 
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greater part of the Federal program 
was carried out in private laboratories. 
Firms already located in the area 
have come to realize the advantage of 
close contact with Federal research 
agencies. Often a Washington area 
location is thought of first as a valu- 
able means of securing government 
contracts. This is certainly true. An 
equally strategic advantage, however, 
is also to be found in direct technical 
discussion with interested Government 
agencies. In many instances, Federal 
officials actually serve as a sort of clear- 
ing house for scientific information. 
The resources of government li- 
braries are of inestimable value to 
private research firms. The same is 
true of records to be found in the U. S. 
Patent Office. And yet these are only 
two of the many stores of free techni- 
cal data available in the National Capi- 


tal. 

The lifeblood of research and de- 
velopment organizations is personnel. 
Professional training, experience and 
ingenuity are paramount qualities 
affecting the results of research efforts. 
Few other fields requre such high pro- 
fessional abilities, and depend so com- 
pletely upon personal achievements of 
individual workers. The Washington 
area has an exceptional community of 
scientific and professional people. 
These have been attracted to the Na- 
tional Capital from all parts of the 
nation. 

Moreover, it has been the experience 
of the Federal Government that per- 
sonnel, once settled in the area, desire 
to remain. This same experience has 
been verified by private research or- 
ganizations established in the area. 

Growth of government research is im- 
portant. Even more important is growth 
of private research. In the period 1954- 
1958, more than 50 scientific research 
firms have located in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area. These private or- 
ganizations, along with others previous- 
ly established, enjoy direct access to 
vast stores of source data provided by 
government. That this advantage is 
highly valued may be inferred from 
the two-fold increase in private research 
employment since 1950. 

Research facilities maintained in the 
Washington area by the Federal Gov- 
ernment include: 

Department of Agriculture: Agricul- 
tural Research Center; Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry—Pathological Labora- 
tory; Bureau of Entomology—National 
Museum; Bureau of Plant Industry— 
Plant Industry Station; National Arbo- 
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retum; Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration—Research & Testing Di- 
vision—Cotton Branch. 

Department of Commerce: National 
Bureau of Standards; Public Roads Ad- 
ministration — Research Laboratory, 
Research Station; Weather Bureau-— 
Division of Physical Research. 

Department of Defense: Air Re- 
search & Development Command; 
Army Medical Center; Army—Corps 
of Engineers, Engineer Research & 
Development Laboratories; Diamond 
Ordnance Fuze Laboratories; Naval 
Medical Research Institute; Naval Bu- 
reau of Ordnance—U. S. Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory and U. S. Naval 
Proving Ground; Bureau of Ships— 
David W. Taylor Model Basin, U. S. 
Naval Engineering Experimental Sta- 
tion; Office of Naval Research—Naval 
Research Laboratory. 

Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare: Public Health Service— 
National Institutes of Health. 

Department of the Interior: Bureau 
of Mines—Eastern Experiment Station; 
U. S. Geological Survey—Chemical 
Quality Laboratory, Photogrammetry 
Section, Investigation Section, Trace 
Element Section, Paleontology & Strati- 
graphy Branch. 

Smithsonian Institution: U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. 

Latest, and most vital, the new Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

Among the scientific research foun- 
dations are Brookings Institution, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, Na- 
tional Academy of Science, National 
Geographic Society, National Science 
Foundation, and Resources for the Fu- 
ture. 

There are 249 libraries including the 
famed Library of Congress, which alone 


The National Bureau of Standards, the buildings of which are shown in this air view, does much 
more than set the standards of weights and measures for the nation. NBS scientists are active in 


fields ranging from seismology to metallurgy. 


has over 11,000,000 volumes and bound 
pamphlets. With a total count of over 
25,500,000 volumes, Washington leads 
all other U. S. areas in library holdings. 


For associations, professional and 
corporation offices, the Washington area 
offers a number of unique advantages. 

These include direct contact with 
Congress and Federal agencies and the 
fact that the area is a key center for 
vital information. In the latter cate- 
gory is the wealth of research data 
available. 

Washington also has the advantage 
of being a leading center for news dis- 
semination and public relations. It is 
an unexcelled location for public edu- 
cation programs and has, too, unsur- 
passed library resources. 

As evidence that these things are at- 
tractive, approximately 600 national 


organizations already have headquar- 
ters here. 


Wide, Rich Market 


Within a 50-mile radius, Greater 
Washington boasts a top national mar- 
ket. This includes a population of four 
million, personal income totaling $8.5 
billion, and retail sales totaling $5 
billion. 

Marketwise—this spot is seventh in 
the nation—a fact not revealed by mere 
statistics—of course, nearly all of met- 
ropolitan Baltimore falls within the 50- 
mile circle. This offers the unique po- 
tential of a two-city market—Washing- 
ton, with its high income levels and 
government establishments; Baltimore, 
with its great industrial complex and 
ocean port. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND/OR FIRMS WHICH LOCATED IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
1954-1958, SHOWING THE ESTIMATED ECONOMIC IMPACT 


TRADE & SERVICE EMPLO 


YMENT 8,303 
GRAND TOTAL IMPACT ON AREA ECONOMY 15,330 
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(1958) 
Payrolls 
$ 3,960,000 

1,820,000 


Employment 
694 
310 


1,296 
317 
597 

2,455 
592 
226 


321 
219 


7,027 


$33,630,000 
$78,420,000 
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Added Non-Basic 1958 


E wrens ‘ a 
1,610,000 
7,650,000 

855,000 
2,120,000 
16,040,000 
610,000 
635,000 
515,000 


$33,630,000 
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The metropolitan marketing region 
of Washington includes portions of five 
states located nearer to Washington 
than to other major distribution centers 
(Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and Atlanta). This region is defined 
on a county unit basis for convenience 
in compiling market data. The popu- 
lation within the region is over 10.5 
millien placing it among the top five 
comparable market areas in the U. S. 
Retail sales in the area total over $11 
billion. 

The Washington area is predomi- 
nantly a consumer market, demanding 
in large quantities food, apparel, appli- 
ances, automobiles and other goods. 
The high individual income of the area 
creates this type of demand. However. 
it should be carefully borne in mind 
that an expanding community is certain 
to have a growing demand for capital 
goods and services. The building con- 
struction industry and new highway 
projects, in addition to expanding fields 
such as air transportation, manufactur- 
ing, and research all offer growing mar- 
kets for capital goods. 

Median family income in the Wash- 
ington urban area in 1957 was $6,500 
per family—the average was over 
$7,500. This ranks the National Capital 
aree. among the highest in the nation, 
with a median family income 21 per- 
cent above the U.S. urban median. 

Not only is the level of income high 
in the Greater Washington area, but 
its stability is unusual. Federal Gov- 
ernment accounts for over three-fourths 
of basic income in the area, supporting 
the area economy upon a stable base. 
In addition, some 61% million persons 
visited the Nation’s Capital during 1958 
—and nearby historical shrines such as 
Mount Vernon. 


Property values in the area vary ac- 
cording to location, improvements, and 
facilities available, but maintain a gen- 
erally good level commensurate with 
their real value. The cost of the best 
available properties can be justified for 
any operation suited to this area. 

The Economic Development Cam- 
mittee of the Washington Board. of 


Trade is interested in the development 


Washington Metropolitan area has been 
significantly good in recent years. 
This may be seen in the fact that in 
the period January 1, 1954, through 
July 1, 1958, some 303 different estab- 
lishments—organizations and compa- 
nies—set up operations in the area. 
They created 7,027 new jobs which 
eventually will mean added employment 
of 8.303 in all trade and service lines, 





WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


Washington City covers 62 square miles and has a population of 870,000. The figures, respec- 
tively, for other political subdivisions in the metropolitan area are Montgomery County, 497 and 
332,000; Prince Georges, 485 and 350,000; Alexandria, 15 and 91,500; Arlington, 26 and 171,500; 
Fairfax, 402 and 232,500, and Falls Church, two and 10,300. The area total is 1,488 square 


The Washington area is conveniently 
located near the Nation’s largest and 
richest markets. It affords a near per- 


fect shipping point located between the 
populous and highly developed north- 
eastern-centers and the smaller but more 
numerous metropolitan centers of the 
rapidly expanding southeast. It is 
closely adjacent to the seaboard and 
yet has direct connections to the in- 
terior states and to the Middle West. 


Available Sites 


A large variety of sites is available 
for purchase or lease in the Washington 
Metropolitan Area. Acreage can be ob- 
tained accessible to the Potomac River, 
railroads, highways or all three. Build- 
ings will be constructed for lease or 
purchase if desired. 
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miles and 2,058,000 population. 








of the entire Washington Metropolitan 
Area and maintains extensive data on 
available properties within the area 
furnished by the Economic Develop- 
ment Team, Industrial Park operators 
and realtors. Each member of the Eco- 
nomic Development Team is prepared 
to furnish detailed information on their 
respective areas and will extend prompt 
advice and assistance towards selecting 
the most suitable site without disclos- 
ing confidential connections. 


Recent Progress 


Over-all economic growth in the 
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resulting in a total of 15,330 new jobs 
and an aggregate added payroll of 
$78,420,000. 

The Board of Trade’s Economic De- 
velopment Committee estimated that the 
impact of these new jobs upon area 
economy included: 10,600 motor ve- 
hicles, 70 stores and $47 million in 
additional retail trade. 

Being seventh in the nation—rich in 
buying power—accessible by all major 
forms of transportation, the Washing- 
ton area stands on the verge of great 
industrial growth. Plans are afoot to 
develop the commercial port and ter- 
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minal facilities at Alexandria, and to 
deepen and widen the present channel 
of the Potomac River from a 24-foot 
depth to 35-foot depth. The Potomac 
River Port Association, with members 
drawn from both sides of the river, is 
spearheading this drive in the com- 
munity. 

Future population growth forecasts 
indicate that before the end of the cen- 


Thus the nation’s capital is a leading 
center for the dissemination of pub- 
licity material, and it has a very large 
group of public relations staff members 
of national organizations and publica- 
tions. 

Telephone service for the metropoli- 
tan area is provided by the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company. 
Latest available totals showed more than 
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parks in the area. 


Trained Manpower 


With respect to manpower, the 
Washington area occupies a good 
position. 

With population in the area totaling 
slightly over two million, the employed 
labor force numbers 825,000. 

The research department of the 
Washington Board of Trade has found 
that population is expected to reach 
3.5 million by 1980. This gain in popu- 
lation indicates a 1980 labor force num- 
bering a million and one-half persons. 

Anticipated expansion of Federal em- 
ployment must certainly be modest 
when compared with past experience. 
It is quite apparent, therefore, that the 
greater part of forthcoming population 
and labor force will have to be support- 
ed by new and expanding private in- 
dustry. The private sectors of the econ- 
omy must be expected to provide up- 
wards of 80 per cent of new employ- 
ment in the 1960-1980 period. 

This suggests an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for expanding firms that are 
harassed by tight labor supply. 

It has been previously pointed out 
that the technical and professional per- 
sonnel of the area rates highest in the 
nation so far as intellectual level is con- 


cerned. Skilled labor of essential types 
already is available. The training for 
other types will become unusually easy 
by reason of the existing high mental 
status. 

However, at this point it should be 
interjected that labor of unskilled na- 


ture is not in abundance. For the 
heavier and unskilled jobs, labor supply 
in the area is relatively tight. Further- 
more, it is likely to remain so unless or 


Areas with industrial acreage available, as well as industrial parks, are located in virtually all 
parts of Metropolitan Washington. These areas all are convenient to rail and highway trans- 
portation, as well as to the National Airport and the new Chantilly Airport. Provision also has 
been made for all necessary utilities such as electricity, gas, sewage disposal, and for zoning 
protection. (See table on page 33). 


until changing industrial conditions are 
such as to induce in migration of these 
lower scale operatives. 

As of now, the situation is ideal for 








tury, the 50-mile market will double 
its population to exceed 8 million! 


Exceptional Communications 


A leading center for newsgathering, 
Washington has representatives of ap- 
proximately 500 newspapers, news 
agencies and foreign news services. 
More than 125 out-of-town newspapers 
maintain offices here, exclusive of wire 
services having national or regional 
coverage. 

Many television programs emanate 
from Washington, with news reporting 
and discussion as specialties. 
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1,064,700 phones in operation in the 
area. The ratio of 53 telephones per 
100 population is one of the highest 
found in any metropolitan area in the 
United States. 

For the convenience of visitors—and 
Washington has plenty of them—the 
area has 83 hotels with a total of 18,926 
guest rooms. Sixty of these hotels are 
in or near downtown Washington. The 
grand total ranks the Washington area 
seventh among metropolitan areas in 
the nation in number of hotel guest 
rooms. There are also a large number 
of tourist courts, motels and trailer 
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incoming industry that requires high 
type operatives. All manufacturing 
plants in the Washington area together 
employ fewer than 35,000 persons. 
This constitutes but four per cent of 
total area employment. Nationwide, 
the average ratio for manufacturing is 
30 per cent of total employment, inclu- 
sive of government. 

Light manufacturing, looking to the 
production of consumer goods, together 
with production facilities closely allied 
with research and development seem, 
at present, to be the most promising 
types for growth. Industries deemed 
especially suitable for the area are listed 
on an accompanying chart. 
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The busy Washington National Airport, shown here in an approach from the South, is a center 
for commercial air travel from all parts of the United States and of the World. 


Special analysis has disclosed par- 
ticular need and opportunity for these 
types of industry. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that in an expanding 
economy, opportunity tends to become 
almost limitless. Continued study un- 
questionably will show a host of other 
industries adaptable to profitable prog- 
ress in the area’s new economy. 


Easy Accessibility 


Sixty motor carrier lines provide the 
Washington area with direct intercity 
service in all directions. The principal 
urban centers (100,000 population and 
over) within the marketing region and 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Charlotte are reached by overnight 
service; second-morning delivery may 
be made to Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 


Paints, pigments & fillers 
Photographic equipmen 
Scientific instrumen 
TOTAL, 15 INDUSTRIES 


TOTAL, ALL MANUFACTURING 1,002 


Cincinnati, and Atlanta. 

Beyond its national strategic and po- 
litical importance, Washington is a key 
railroad transportation center of the 
eastern seaboard. Its central position 
between north and south makes it a 
principal interchange point served by 
seven major railroad systems: the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad, Southern Railway, 
Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 

Air and rail freight service is excel- 
lent; the Washington area enjoys di- 
rect rail shipment rates to destinations 
in both the Southern territory and Offi- 
cial (Northeastern) territory. Potomac 
Yard on the Virginia side of the Po- 
tomac between Alexandria and Wash- 
ington is the leading freight terminal 
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facility and classification yard. 

Washington is one of the most ac- 
cessible cities in the nation. In 1957, 
the number of flights arriving and de- 
parting averaged 758 daily, with a daily 
passenger traffic of 12,228. Washing- 
ton ranks fourth among U.S. metro- 
politan cities in the number of daily 
flights. National Airport is located just 
across the Potomac, only 314 miles from 
the heart of the city (10-15 minutes 
driving time). The Nation’s Capital 
thus offers the unique potential of a 
central area location in an attractive 
setting, served directly by a major air- 
port. The new jet-age airport, Wash- 
ington International is under construc- 
tion at Chantilly, Va.; completion is 
expected in 1961. 


Extensive Power Network 


The Washington Metropolitan Area 
is served by a power network which is 
constantly being expanded in capacity. 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
serves the District of Columbia and 
most of suburban Maryland. Outlying 
areas of Maryland are served by the 
Potomac Edison Company (from Fred- 
erick), the Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company of Baltimore, and the South- 
ern Maryland Electric Cooperative of 
Waldorf, Maryland. The Virginia sub- 
urban area is served by the Virginia 
Electric & Power company (VEPCO). 

The power industry serving the area 
is in the enviable position of having 
huge sources of coal within a short dis- 


Wash’n Area* 
Potential 1956 U.S. Industry 


Added Hourly € —" 
Employed Reraiaes ma 19 
8,020 


Women as 
Average % of U. S. 


11 
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167,300 $1.99 


*Equal to 1% of U.S. employment in 1956; Washington Metropolitan Area contained 1.30% of U.S, non-farm popula- 


tion in April 1956 


Basic data from U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1956 County Business Patterns, 
tures; missing data for Washington Metropolitan Area estimated by J. P. Pickard, Research Director. 
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and 1956 Annual Survey of Manufac- 
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tance. This, combined with ample sup- 
plies of water for condensation, results 
in an economy equaled by few networks 
in the United States. 

The Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany’s growth over the past 62 years 
and its plans for expansion reflect un- 
limited confidence in the future devel- 
opment within its service area. Of the 
643 square miles of territory included 
in the company’s service area, 570 
square miles are located in Maryland: 
315 square miles in Montgomery Coun- 
ty and 255 square miles in Prince 
Georges County. Maryland is growing 
at a much more rapid rate than the bal- 
ance of the territory served and the 
potential for future growth in Maryland 
is particularly favorable. 

It is interesting to note that while 
it took more than half a century for 
PEPCo to reach its first million kilo- 
watts of peak demand, the second mil- 
lion is forecast for within the next 10 
years. This rapid expansion will be 
provided through the development of a 
generating and transmission system 
with capacity and flexibility sufficient 
to accommodate almost any load which 
may develop anywhere in the area. 

The three present steam generating 
plants, supported by interchange ties 
with the Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Company, provide over a million kilo- 
watts of capacity. Through further in- 
terconnection, a continuous tie is estab- 
lished with electric power networks ex- 
tending to the north as far as upper 
New Hampshire. The new generating 
plant under construction at Dickerson, 
Maryland will have a capability of over 
350,000 Kw by the summer of 1960 and 
is planned for an ultimate expansion 
that will double this capacity. 

In addition, company plans provide 
for the erection of a generating station 
in Prince Georges County when addi- 
tional generating facilities are required. 
This location and the additional ca- 
pacity which it will provide, is predi- 
cated on future expansion of the elec- 
tric power requirements in the Mary- 
land territory. 

VEPCo’s ability to serve well the 
Virginia part of the Washington Metro- 
politan area is backed up by the fact 
that the company has authorized or 
under construction 730,000 more kilo- 
watts of generating capability. When 
this program is completed in 1961, the 
company will have a total of more than 
2,400,000 kw. 

Gas for industrial, commercial and 
residential use is supplied by the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company in the Dis- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON SAID: 


"It (the Federal City) is at the 
head of navigable water reaching 
to the ocean, so that large vessels 
could come from all ports of the 
world. It is likewise on the coastal 
road from north to south, so the 
transportation of commodities and 
persons between these regions 
would be by way of the capital 
city. Here bulk cargoes would be 
broken up for shipment to the in- 
terior. Here great markets and ex- 
changes would be established. The 
national capital would become the 
center of trade and industry, as 
well as government. It would be 
the economic capital of the nation 
as well as the political capital.” 

That quote is from a part of the 
reasoning attributed to George 
Washington when in 1791 he se- 
lected the original site for our 
present capital. His reasoning is as 
meaningful today as it was nearly 
one hundred and seventy years 
ago. 











trict of Columbia as well as some 170 
square miles of territory in suburban 
Maryland and Virginia. Nearly all of 
the supply is natural gas. 

Since the company is amply equipped 
to assume steadily increasing industrial 
loads, opportunities are open for fur- 
ther growth in the area of chemical and 
allied industries. 


Ample Water Supply 


In addition to its value for utility pur- 
poses, ample water supply is essential 
for most types of productive enterprise. 
The Washington area is well fortified 
with this resource. Two rivers, Potomac 
and Patuxent, provide vast stores of 


Washington is headquarters for the 
nation’s most advanced research 
programs, including the dramatic 
plan to put man in space. Here T. 
Keith Glennan (left), Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington, 
examines space capsule model with 
James §$. McDonnell, president of 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation. 
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surface water. City water plants utilize 
supplies from the Potomac and supply 
most of the District of Columbia, Ar- 
lington and Falls Church. The Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
uses water from the Patuxent and its 
tributaries, and serves almost all of sub- 
urban Maryland. The Alexandria wa- 
terworks makes use of water from Occo- 
quan Creek. 

In addition there are 17 water sys- 
tems in Fairfax County using ground 
water supplies. Several outlying Mary- 
land communities also rely on wells for 
water. Plans are underway for a uni- 
fication and expansion of these inde- 
pendent systems, 


Financial Institutions 


Banks in the Washington metro- 
politan area had deposits of $2,004,- 
100,000 in June 1958. There were 15 
banks with 53 branches in the District 
of Columbia (deposits, $1,453,473,- 
000). The suburban metropolitan area 
had 97 banks and branches. In terms 
of total bank deposits, the Washington 
area ranked fifteenth in the United 
States on June 30, 1956. 

Insured building and loan associa- 
tions in the metropolitan area num- 
bered 43 on December 31, 1957, with 
total invested capital of $882,022,000. 

Bank clearings of the Washington 
Clearing House for the year 1958 to- 
taled $7,299,223,124, a gain of 2.1% 
from the 1957 volume. 


Gracious Living 


Broad tree-lined avenues are a heri- 
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The famous Washington Monument, which dominates the Skyline of the Capital City, is presented 
here as the backdrop to blossoming cherry trees in a typical spring scene. 


» 


The President's Cup Regatta includes a canoe race on the Potomac River, an event that attracts 
many spectators and is one of the myriad activities available in Metropolitan Washington. 


tage handed down by early planners of 
the nation’s capital and provide a pleas- 
ant background while driving to and 
from work. Spacious parks and the 
beautiful central Mall provide breath- 
ing spaces even in the heart of the cen- 
tral city. 

Gracious living is a feature of the 
District of Columbia and in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. Homes at any 
level—from the mansion and the coun- 
try estate to the modern suburban 
small home development—are available 
for those who prefer a “home of their 
own.” Modern as well as spacious old 
high ceiling apartments are also plenti- 
ful. 
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Relaxation at the end of a day or 
over the weekend is essential for a happy 
home atmosphere as well as for relief 
from the strain of business and pro- 
fessional life. Washington abounds in 
recreation facilities of all kinds—for in- 
dividuals — for families — for out-of- 
town visitors. 

Well-known monuments, famous gal- 
leries and museums and, of course, the 
Capitol itself, afford a vast backdrop 
of cultural and educational inspiration. 
Other capitals of the world may have 
a more ancient history but none can 
exceed Washington in reflecting the 
character of the country they represent. 
Memorials to Lincoln and Jefferson vie 
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with the greatest in the world. 

The opera—music—the theatre—li- 
braries—all provide unequalled oppor- 
tunities. Many of the world’s religions 
have national shrines in Washington. 
Included are the Islamic Mosque, the 
Mormon Temple, as well as places of 
worship representing Christian and 
Jewish faiths. 

No other city in the country provides 
greater opportunities for culture and 
recreation. And yet—within minutes 
—the rolling countryside and some of 
the most historic spots in the nation’s 
heritage of freedom and growth can be 
reached for an afternoon’s drive or a 
weekend vacation. The broad beaches 
of the Atlantic are within a three-hour 
drive. 

Washington’s permanent cultural as- 
sets include the National Gallery of Art, 
Freer Art Gallery, Phillips Gallery, Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and National Zoological Gardens. 

Embassies and legations of practical- 
ly every nation in the world add to the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere and travelers 
—both official and unofficial—from 
every land, lend a foreign touch 
equalled by few cities anywhere in the 
world. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, 
two outstanding theatres, several sum- 
mer theatres, concerts by armed forces 
bands and special features such as the 
Christmas Pageant of Peace and the 
Cherry Blossom Festival are but a few 
of the more than 900 musical and the- 
atrical offerings each season in the 
Capital area. 


Schools and Colleges 


There are excellent facilities for 
graduate work in the area’s colleges and 
universities—particularly for those with 
full-time employment. 

Washington is among the top cities 
of the country in terms of the percent- 
age of its employed population working 
for advanced college degrees. 

There are 21 institutions of higher 
learning, including such outstanding 
schools as American University, Cath- 
olic University, D. C. Teachers College, 
Gallaudet College, George Washington 
University, Georgetown University, 
Howard University, Maryland State 
Teachers College, University of Mary- 
land, and Six Junior Colleges. 

The Washington area has a much 
larger proportion of men and women 
of high educational level than any of 


the other leading metropolitan areas of 
the U. S. 
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The area has 409 elementary and 88 
secondary public schools as well as 103 
Catholic schools. The expense per pub- 
lic school pupil in 1956-57 was $322— 
higher than 31 of the 48 states. 

D. C. school expense was $356 per 
pupil. 

Upwards of 2,200 physicians and 
surgeons practice in the area. Twenty 
major hospitals serve the population. 
In addition the National Institutes of 
Health include on their staff some 900 
accredited medical doctors. Facilities 
and personnel enjoy world-wide recog- 
nition. 


Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C.—the Capital City 
—belongs to the nation. For this reason 
Washington is unique in many respects. 
It was deliberately planned and estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1791, in a 
Federal district 10 miles square. The 
portion of the original district on the 
south side of the Potomac River was 
retroceded to Virginia in 1846 leaving 
the present District of Columbia with 
62 square miles of land. This small area 
is not a part of any state but is a Fed- 
eral district governed by a board of 
three Commissioners appointed by the 
President of the United States. The 
U. S. Congress is the “city council” of 
Washington. 

The geographical city has long since 
burst beyond the confining boundaries 
of the District and now spreads out to 
cover some 350 square miles of develop- 
ment—more than 4/5 of which is in 
Maryland and Virginia. The economic 
unity of the central city and the sur- 
rounding area is commonly recognized 
by those that live in the Washington 
metropolitan area. As the center of this 
area of over two million population, 
the Federal city has a vital role to play. 
Washington is the center of business, 
government, transportation, and cul- 
tural life; it is the seat of five univer- 
sities and numerous colleges and special 
schools; it occupies the strategic heart 
of the metropolitan complex. We might 
say that all roads lead to Washington. 
In the Ellipse, just south of the White 
House, is located the Zero Milestone 
from which route mileage is measured 
to all parts of the United States. 

The inspiring monumental vistas, the 
broad tree-lined avenues, and the large 
and lovely parks have made Washing- 
ton internationally known as a beauti- 
ful city. This has sometimes created an 
impression that the Nation’s Capital is 
nothing but a politcal and residential 
city. Nothing could be further from the 
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Outstanding schools and colleges are a feature of the District of Columbia and nearby Maryland 
and Virginia. This is Georgetown University which overlooks the Potomac and the George Wash- 


ington Memorial Parkway. 


truth—in spite of its role as the seat of 
the Federal government, Washington 
has developed all of the services and 
industries commonly associated with a 
large city. There are shopping districts, 
wholesale and warehouse districts, and 
large industrial plants. The observant 
traveler entering the District of Colum- 
bia by rail from the northeast will see 
a part of Washington’s industrial com- 
plex. 


Industrial Washington 
In 1956, Washington, D. C. had 64 
per cent of the metropolitan area em- 


ployment in manufacturing. The princi- 
pal industries localized in the city were 
printing and publishing, and the food 
and beverage industries: these two 
groups accounted for 14,941 (76 per 
cent) of the total manufacturing em- 
ployment of 19,636. In 1958, manu- 
facturing employment in Washington, 
D. C. totaled approximately 20,000. An 
accompanying table lists the principal 
manufacturing establishments in Wash- 
ington, D. C. with 200 or more em- 
ployees. 

Wholesale establishments in Wash- 
ington employed some 20,000 persons 





Establishment 

Evening Star Newspaper Company 
The Washington Post Company 
Sealtest Foods Division of 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 

Thompson’s Honor Dairy 

The Washington Daily News 

Ransdell, Inc. 

National Publishing Company 

Washington Supplies Division of 
International Business Machines 

Briggs & Company 

Continental Baking Company, Inc. 

Review & Herald Publishing Association 

Kiplinger Washington Editors Inc. 

Embassy Dairy 

U. S. News Publishing Corporation 

Schneider Baking Company 

The McArdle Printing Company, Inc. 

General Baking Company 

United Clay Products Company 

Army Times Publishing Company 

Stone Paper Tube Company 
Division of Stone Straw Corp. 

The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

Barber & Ross Company 





WASHINGTON MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
WITH 200 OR MORE WORKERS 


National Dairy Products Corp. (Chestnut Farms Dairy) 


1958 Employment 
1,467 
1,200 


910 
700 
580 
500 
451 
400 


(printing) 


(printing) 


(cards & check forms) 
(prepared meats) 


(brick & sheet metal) 


(publishing) 
(building supplies) 
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The combination of ad 





tages offered in the Nation's Capital has attracted branch offices of 


most important national firms. An example is this building of the Underwood Corporation. 


in 1958—with an equivalent manu- 
facturing employment, the total indus- 
trial complex employed 40,000 persons. 
Wholesale trade activity is highly con- 
centrated in the District of Columbia, 
which had 85 per cent of total metro- 
politan area wholesale trade employ- 
ment in 1956. 

With the rapid recent growth of the 
metropolitan area, the problems of the 
central city of Washington have grown 
—like those of any other large Ameri- 
can city. The Nation’s Capital is attack- 
ing its present-day problems on a broad 
front: 


Urban Redevelopment 


The Southwest Washington project 
is the largest slum clearance and urban 
development program hitherto under- 
taken anywhere in the U. S. It covers 
a total area of 552 acres. The first sec- 


tion, covering 80 acres, is already 
cleared and has been leased for develop- 
ment into town houses and apartments. 
Three new Federal office buildings will 
be located in the second section. Con- 
gress has already appropriated funds 
for one of these buildings. A broad 
north-south Mall will provide a dra- 
matic approach to the new southwest 
area of the city and will terminate in 
a water front to be developed with a 
restaurant and planetarium. The ac- 
companying illustration reflects an 
architect’s concept of the project as it 
will appear when completed. 

The Northwest Urban Renewal proj- 
ect, occupying 913 acres is one of the 
older sections of central Washington, 
is being actively planned. This area has 
a combination of commerce, industry, 
and older residences. The plan contem- 
plates rehabilitation of the better resi- 
dential structures and construction of 
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new apartment buildings, shopping 
centers and industrial plants. 

The first section of the northwest 
project to be undertaken will be an in- 
dustrial renewal area of 80 acres which 
will provide a “prestige address” on 
North Capitol Street within a few 
blocks of the Capitol Building. 

A pilot project to test the effective- 
ness of a “do-it-yourself” approach to 
community renewal is being supported 
by grants from the Sears Foundation 
and from the Federal and District 
Governments. The project covering 315 
acres in near-northwest Washington 
will seek to enlist participation of resi- 
dents and the local business community 
in a rehabilitation program to save the 
area from further deterioration. 

The Washington Board of Trade, the 
Federal City Council, the National 
Capital planning Commission and other 
groups have combined their resources 
to study the problems of the downtown 
business district. A firm of consultants 
has been retained to define the precise 
scope, purposes, and financing of a 
major long-range study on downtown in 
order to maintain a healthy central 
core around which the expanding 
metropolitan community can develop. 

Thousands of parking spaces in the 
heart of the city are now available to 
shoppers and employees. Through the 
“Downtown Park and Shop” plan op- 
erated by downtown merchants and 118 
owners of garages and parking sites, 
free parking in more than 38,000 park- 
ing spaces is offered shoppers. The plan 
is being copied by many other cities 
throughout the country. 

Though the Washington’s area’s 
present demands for public transporta- 
tion and vehicle traffic are being met, 
future planning cannot be overlooked. 
Extensive construction on belt highways 
and inner arteries to speed traffic is 
underway or already completed. A 
limited access loop freeway, circling 
the city center, has been planned to 
relieve downtown congestion. Recom- 
mendations for an area-wide rapid 
transit and freeway system are ready 
for action with the completion of a 
three-year metropolitan transportation 
study. 


Future of Washington 


It now appears that the National 
Capital Area will have five million in- 
habitants by the year 2000. Present 
projections indicate that the city of 
Washington should contain about one 
million persons, or one-fifth of the 
future area total. 
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ALEXANDRIA’S PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


Establishment 


1958 employment 


Melpar Inc. (military electronic equipment) 


Alexandria Dairy Products Co., Inc. ................-500000e 
Normandie Cup Company (paper cups & Lids) 

Cadmus Steel Fabricators, Inc. ................ 0. cece eee eee 
Melvern Fussell Ice Cream Division of Arden Farms Company 


240 
1% 
125 
122 


ACF Electronics Division of ACF Industries, Inc. ............ 121 


Pepsi Cola Metropolitan Bottling Co., Inc, ................... 
Helms Concrete Pipe Co., Inc. ...... 


ee Mprty eer re 87 


Servonics, Inc. (electronic & electro mechanical 


computing devices 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co, (fertilizer) 


80 
80 


Washington Coca-Cola Bottling Company Wi) 


Alexandria Gazette 


70 





The vista of our Federal City enter- 
ing the third century of its existence 
as a great world center—served by high 
speed jet airliners zooming directly to 
all parts of the earth—embellished by 
finer and greater monuments and edi- 
fices, with freeways and new perspec- 
tives along the Potomac—is indeed an 
exciting prospect. The present challenge 
of clearing slums, fitting vast new trans- 
portation systems and industrial and 
commercial development into the capi- 
tal city is being met today by all 
group: government, business, and citi- 
zens. Washington, D.C. has a great and 
assured future—and is planning for it. 


Alexandria—Progressive Port 


Long ago, geography pointed to 
Alexandria, Virginia, and marked it as 
a strategic site for trade and commerce. 
Since colonial days it has been a center 
of distribution. Over the years, it also 
developed as a center of light industry. 
More recently, it has experienced a 
significant growth in the field of elec- 
tronics. 

Only six miles from the nation’s capi- 
tal, on the west bank of the Potomac, 
Alexandria offers quick access to the 
Defense Department and other agencies 
and departments of the United States 
government. The Pentagon, the Capitol 
and the White House are only a few 
minutes from any section of Alexan- 
dria. 


At Alexandria, Virginia, is the Potomac 
Electric Company's modern plant, the Potomac 
River Generating Station. With a capacity 
of 499,000 kilowatts, the plant and the 
others in the system have an abundant sup- 
ply of power for industry in the area. 


Blessed with natural advantages, 
Alexandria has, over the 200 years 
of its existence, enjoyed a steady and 
substantial growth. It has, today, a 
population of over 91,000; within a 
few years it will reach 100,000. 

Alexandria welcomes industry: It 
earnestly seeks enterprises which can 
fit into the community and become a 
part of it. It offers industry a home in 
which it can be happy and in which it 
can progress. 

Industry may find in Alexandria the 
kind of “industrial climate” in which 
it can thrive. The president of the elec- 
tronics firm said: “We have found in 
Alexandria a city conducive to business 
efficiency and growth and a community 
in which our employees increasingly 
find attractive and progressive living 
facilities.” 

Industry seeking a location will 
readily find in Alexandria an advan- 
tageous site from the standpoint of ac- 
cessibility and efficiency. Some 1,000 
acres of choice industrial sites are im- 
mediately available. These consist of 10 
and 20 acre tracts adjacent to railways 
and spur tracks. 

The topography of these sites is gen- 
erally level. They are near all facilities 
important to industries — sewerage, 
electric power, water, highway trans- 
portation, and local transit. 

Locations of these industrial sites 
are one to three miles from the center 
of the city. Industrial properties within 
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the city proper, suitable for small in- 
dustries, are available. 

Local interests are prepared to con- 
struct buildings on a reasonable rental 
or purchase basis, to conform to the 
requirements of prospective manufac- 
turers. Details may be obtained from 
the Alexandria Chamber of Commerce. 


Diversified Industry 


Existing industry in Alexandria is 
widely diversified. Among its products 
are metal and wood awnings, cast stone, 
cinder blocks, chemicals, concrete 
pipes, dairy products, paper cups, elec- 
tronic equipment, mattresses, neon 
signs, ornamental and other iron work, 
precast concrete products, furniture, 
fertilizers, foundry casting, ice, ice 
cream, sheet metal products, fabricated 
steel, stock feeds, and veneian blinds. 

Refrigerated railroad cars are rebuilt 
in Alexandria. One of the main facili- 
ties of the Fruit Growers Express is 
located in the city. The Mutual Ice Com- 
pany has one of the largest icing sta- 
tions in the eastern seaboard. It serves 
refrigerator cars entering or leaving 
Potomac Yards and refrigerator trucks 
passing through the city. 

Manufacturing industries in Alexan- 
dria numbered 50 in 1954, with a total 
employment of 1,507 persons—a gain 
of 70 per cent over 1947. By 1956, the 
estimated total manufacturing employ- 
ment had increased to approximately 
1,700. 

Alexandria is also the home of nu- 
merous important scientific research es- 
tablishments, including: American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Corporation, RCA 
Service Company, Inc., U. S. Elec- 
tronics Corp., ACF Industries. Avion 
Division, Atlantic Research Corpora- 
tion, Douglas Engineering Company, 
and LogEtronics, Inc. Nearly all of 
these are postwar arrivals in Alex- 
andria, in addition, two important 
newer firms are a branch of the Lan- 
man Engraving Company of Washing- 
ton and the Normandie Cup Company. 
At Lanman Engraving, color engrav- 
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ings are made for the Curtis publica- 
tions and for Fawcett Publications and 
other clients, including some of the 
country’s leading advertising agencies. 

Unique in Alexandria’s industrial 
family is the Truman Boyles Mattress 
Company, designers and manufacturers 
of heart-shaped and other distinctive 
bedroom furniture. 

Alexandria is also a center of trans- 
portation. It is widely known as the 
“Gateway to the South.” Five railroads 
serve the city—the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg and Potomac, the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, Southern, and 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Together, they 
use the classification facilities of Poto- 
mea Yard, one of the largest in the 
world. Over these tracks moves a con- 
siderable portion of the traffic between 
the producing and consuming centers 
of the North and South. 

Washington National Airport is 
located just north of Alexandria, only 
two miles from the heart of the city. 

U. S. Highway No. 1 passes through 
Alexandria, connecting it with leading 
cities of the North and the South. Its 
accessibility makes possible rapid 
freight forwarding by leading motor 
freight lines of the country. A number 
of lines have interstate warehousing 
and forwarding facilities in the city. 

The Potomac River warehouse termi- 
nal operated by George H. Robison’s 
Sons has more than 15,000 square feet 
of warehouse space. It provides for 
handling of newsprint to supply the 
Washington daily papers. 

The Alexandria Chamber of Com- 
merce, City of Alexandria, and the 
Washington Board of Trade cooperated 
in a survey (1956) of the potential 
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port and deepwater channel develop- 
ment of the Potomac River. In 1957, 
an economic survey of the potential of 
the port of Alexandria was published 
by the Virginia State Ports Authority 
revealing a potential traffic of nearly 
3 million tons in addition to present 
traffic, with reccommended deepening 
of the channel to 36 feet. The Potomac 
River Port Association is now spear- 
heading community efforts to obtain 
action on port development. 

Alexandria’s available supply of 
water and power is ample to meet the 
needs of any anticipated expansion. 
The Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany can provide an almost unlimited 
supply of electric power at universal 
rates. The company’s power lines cover 
the Alexandria Area and are ready to 
serve many choice industrial sites. 

Water is furnished by the Alexandria 
Water Company. The source of supply 
is Occoquan Creek, 17 miles southwest 
of the city. 

Alexandria has a long history of 
good management-labor relations. Tax 
rates are favorable to manufacturing. 
Both municipal authorities and the 
Chamber of Commerce welcome the 
fullest investigation of the city’s indus- 
trial advantages and will be pleased 
to render every possible assistance to 
industry and commerce. Inquirer will 
receive prompt, personal and confi- 
dential attention. 


Arlington County 


Rarely would one find an area 
throughout the United States, which has 
developed as rapidly as Arlington, 
Virginia, the sixth smallest county in 
the nation. “Across the Potomac from 
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A fast Southern Railway System freight 
train, heading South from Potomac Yard at 
Alexandria, posses the George Washington 
Masonic National Memorial shown in the 
background at left. The 8,100-mile Southern 
system is an important part of the transpor- 
tation facilities fanning out from the Capi- 
tal City area. 


the White House,” it was once called 
the “Bedroom of Washington.” Its 
great growth, from 26,000 in 1930 to 
174,000 in 1958, has led to a most rapid 
development of a local business world. 
This growth has been such that today 
its commercial enterprises are com- 
parable to those of a city of 250,000. 
There are approximately 3,300 busi- 
nesses and 430 professional offices. 

No longer is it just a bedroom of the 
nation’s capital. Although a county, 
Arlington is a city in every respect, 
with excellent government (manager 
form) , nationally known schools, lovely 
homes, and fine apartments from the 
low price range to the deluxe. Arlington 
today, has become a busy Virginia 
Metropolis and, if incorporated, would 
be Virginia’s third largest city. This 
date is not far distant. 


High Living Standard 


Arlington’s people come from every 
corner of our forty-eight states, bring- 
ing in a wealth of knowledge, ambition 
and imagination. These people, merged 
with the more conservative Virginian’s, 
make for a standard of living which is 
comparable to the best in this nation. 
A recent report of Sales Management 
gives Arlington an average family in- 
come of $8,500.00, which is 65 per 
cent above that of the national level. 

Arlington’s rapid growth is due 
mostly to the fact that it is closer to 
Washington, than any other surburban 
area. Driving time from the most re- 
mote part of Arlington to Washington 
is less than twelve minutes. The average 
driving time is less than eight minutes. 
This area’s close proximity to the Penta- 
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gon, the Naval Annex, Arlington Hall, 
Arlington Farms, Fort Myer and 80 
per cent of all government installations 
in Greater Washington, makes it a 
strategic center for business and indus- 
try. 

Industrial development of Arlington 
has also been unusual. Many small in- 
dustries have moved to this busy area 
within the last ten years. Because of its 
proximity to government installations, 
many research companies have moved 
to Arlington. In fact, recent reports are 
to the effect that the Greater Washing- 
ton Area has seen the greatest growth 
in research laboratories of any area in 
the nation. Much of this growth has 
been here. 


Arlington, is today, and will continue 
to be for years in the future, the real 
shopping center for rich and beautiful 
Northern Virginia. Millions of people, 
throughout the world, visit Arlington’s 
Shrines each year, and thousands come 
here yearly to do business at the Penta- 
gon, the World’s largest building, and 
the seat of the Nation’s Department of 
Defense. 


Arlington is a hub of a big wheel, 
from which a network of high speed 
highways fan out into nearly every di- 
rection. It bears the same relative geo- 
graphical and economic position to 
Northern Virginia as Washington bears 
to the whole metropolitan area. Large 
van lines offer quick transportation 
over this network of highways to every 
part of the nation. 

Railway facilities, to all parts of the 
nation, are within a few minutes of this 
area, added to which, is a belt line, 
which adds to the effectiveness of such 
facilities. In the Eastern part of Arling- 
ton is the Washington National Airport, 
the third largest in the world, and 
possibly the busiest. Industrial con- 
cerns and businesses, all are within 
eight minutes of this airport. The new 
Chantilly Airport, now under con- 
struction, will be within twenty minutes 


of any part of the city. 

Arlington is served by the Virginia 
Electric Power Company, The Potomac 
Electric Power, the Washington Gas 
Light Company, Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac Telephone Company and Arlington 
County Water Department. These 
utilities have served this area well, and, 
are in a position to continue to do so. 

Arlington cannot be called an indus- 
trial area like Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham, or Akron, etc. The reason 
for this is because it does no. have the 
room for big industry and, too, its 
residents feel that “Smokestacks” are a 
taboo to good living. During the recent 
years, however, Arlington’s citizens 
have grown to realize, that the county 
has ample room for light industry and 
warehouses. As a result, many diversi- 
fied small plants have located here, and, 
at the moment, the Business and Indus- 
trial Promotion Committee of the Ar- 
lington Chamber, together with the 
help of many area business and indus- 
trial brokers, is working diligently to 
bring in well-screened small and large 
plants, for which no smokestacks are 
needed. 

Recently many research laboratories, 
assembling plants, light steel plants, 
large printing and engraving plants 
and electronic plants have located here. 
Within the last thirty days, Western 
Electric formally opened its new $6 
million plant, which will eventually 
employ 1,000 or more people. Two 
large Washington developers, during 
the past few years, have opened the 
Pentagon Industrial Area. These very 
organizations have recently announced 
plans for $100 million development 
near this industrial area and the Penta- 
gon. 

Some of the largest industry in the 
County are Capital Airlines, the Alle- 
gheny Airlines, the Phillips Machinery 
Company, Jorst Iron Works, American 
Oil Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Cooper Trent Printing and 
Micro-Film Company, Vet Vans of 


Virginia, Dominion Electric Company, 
Jack Jones Electric Company, Mary- 
land, Virginia Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, Walter Truland Electric Company, 
Vickers - Armstrong, Arlington Iron 
Works and Perrin-Martin Company. 
These companies employ from 100 to 
4,200 employees. 

There is still opportunity for addi- 
tional small and light industries. 

Arlington business growth, since 
1950, has been phenomenal. In 1950, 
its retail business was appoximately 
$90 million, whereas in 1959, it should 
go to a quarter of a billion. It has four 
large department stores, and another 
is now under construction. These siores, 
with other affiliate stores, represent an 
investment of approximately $75 mil- 
lion. 

An authentic report has it that the 
Morris Cafritz and Charles Tompkins’ 
Companies, will jointly build in the 
Eastern part of the County, a shopping 
center which could be the largest in 
the world. Arlington’s retail market ap- 
proximates about one and one quarter 
million people, sufficient to supply the 
buying power for all these retail out- 
lets, and many more. 

Wholesale business has also grown 
remarkably. It has increased from $3.8 
million in 1940 to about $50 million 
this year. It is thought that with Ar- 
lington’s many retail establishments, 
the wholesale business will grow in a 
few years to $200,000,000. 

Arlington has an excellent public 
school system. Teachers are well-paid 
and its curriculum is large and most 
varied. In the past ten years, Arlington 
has voted approximately $100 million 
in school bonds, all of which has re- 
suited in the most modern school build- 
ings. The graduates from these schools 
can enter any college or university in 
the Country. In fact, these graduates, 
last year, won approximately $750,000 
in scholarships, many of which, were 
from top Eastern and Southern Univer- 
sities. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. ......... 0.0000 


TOTAL BANKS AND BANK DEPOSITS, WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA, JUNE 23, 1958, 
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June 23, sr 


ot 
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$2,004,100,000 148 


June 30, 1956 
To 


Banks* 
** 68 $1,453,473,000 66 
58 297,704,000 47 
252,923,000 35 


$1,384,407,000 66 


$1,842,373,000 
*Number includes main and branch banks, but excludes facilities operated at Federal establishments. 
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Located in Arlington, across the river from Washington, is the stirring lwo Jima Memorial which 
is an outstanding tourist attraction. Arlington also is the home of the Pentagon in which more 
than 30,000 persons are employed. Although it is Virginia's smallest county, Arlington has a pop- 


ulation of 171,500. 


The parochia! and private schools 
in Arlington are also excellent. These 
schools have spent much money in the 
past five years in better buildings. The 
Catholic Diocese has recently built a 
$2 million high school. Marymount 
Junior College is the only junior col- 
lege in Virginia. Arlington also has 
access to the Northern Virginia Branch 
of the University of Virginia and near- 
by universities in Washington and 


College Park. 


Good Transportation 


Arlington has a top local transporta- 
tion system. It offers to the residents, 
not only excellent transportation to 
Washington, but likewise, most excel- 
lent inter-city transportation. This sys- 
tem consists of two companies, the 
Washington, Virginia and Maryland 
Bus Company and the A. B. and W. 
Bus Company. Excellent schedules are 
maintained by these two companies. 
With improving streets and highways, 
the system is enlarging each year, soon 
to extend into the more remote areas 
of Fairfax County, which is the site of 
a rapidly growing population. 

Arlington has a managerial form of 
government, the first county manager 
form in the United States. It is pro- 
gressive and efficient. The many de- 
partments of the government are geared 
to render both existing and new busi- 
ness and industry excellent and quick 
service. Very recently, when Western 
Electric Company decided to come to 
Arlington, one of its officials remarked 
that the excellent service and coopera- 
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tion received from local government 
had much to do with its decision. This 
efficient government has been created 
with a surprisingly low tax rate, prob- 
ably the lowest in any jurisdiction im- 
mediately surrounding Washington. 

A new Court House, the cost of 
which will be about $3 million, is now 
under construction. 

Arlington, the smallest county in 
Virginia, and one of the smallest in 
the U.S., is little in excess of 25 Square 
Miles in area. More than 15 per cent 
of this square mileage is occupied by 
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military installations, where both civil- 
ians and servicemen are employed, 
The most outstanding of these Fed- 
eral reservations is the fabulous Penta- 
gon. This is the largest office building 
in the world. Here more than 30,000 
people handle problems concerning the 
nation’s defense. Here, too, is where the 
vital decisions involving the purchas- 
ing of billions of dollars worth of ma- 
terial for the Armed Services, are made. 


Fairfax County 


One hundred and thirty million dol- 
lars! Yes, that is the total value of 
building permits issued in the year 
1958 in Fairfax County, Virginia. This 
402-square-mile area lying west of 
Washington is achieving an importance 
it hasn’t felt since its illustrious early 
citizens, George Mason and George 
Washington, recognized their obliga- 
tions and contributed so much to the 
founding of our Republic. 

As one of the fastest growing areas 
in the United States, the term “county” 
may appear to be a misnomer. With a 
population of 232,500 as of January 1, 
1959, Fairfax County could qualify as 
a city and, in fact, does provide the 
vast majority of its residents with all 
the conveniences of city living. The 
phenomenal task of providing such 
services can only be appreciated when 
it is realized that the population of the 
County stood at 41,000 in 1940 and 
only 98,000 in 1950. 

Such growth could only be achieved 
by the cooperation and understanding 


Shirley Industrial Area, a planned industrial district near Springfield in Fairfax County. Latest 
addition to the area is Win-Chek Corporation, manufacturers of aluminum combination windows 
and doors. Another important addition is the $1 million office and laboratories of Atlantic 
Research Corporation at Edsall Road and Shirley Highway. 
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This aerial view shows potential industrial areas in the Springfield section of Fairfax County in Virginia. These sites are only 20 minutes away 
from downtown Washington via the Shirley Freeway. All utilities and cther necessary services are available to industrial sites along the Circum- © 
ferential Highway, a part of which is shown in the picture. 


of mutual problems on the part of resi- 
dents, county officials, and developers. 
New industries coming into Fairfax 
County will find the same understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

While past growth has been fantastic, 
future growth appears even as promis- 
ing. Population in 1965 is forecast to 
be 318,000; not all of this growth and 
development can be attributed to the 
federal government as might be sup- 
posed. As one example, Westinghouse 
Air Brake (Melpar Division) employs 
over 3,000 in Fairfax County which has 


built up from nothing over the past six 
years. Atlantic Research Corporation 
has under construction in the County 
their new main $1 million office and 
research laboratory building. County 
leaders are convinced that factors favor- 
able to the location of these companies 
will also apply to similar companies. 
This thinking is based on a firm con- 
viction that manufacturers will become 
increasingly aware of the importance 
of not only the immediate Washington 
market, but also the advantage of serv- 
ing both the Baltimore market and the 


growing market to the south; nor is the 
availability of labor overlooked. Man- 
ufacturers locating in Fairfax County 
will be able to draw on one of the 
largest pools of technically trained peo- 
ple in the country and also will be able 
to recruit from adjoining rural areas. 

This thinking was recently rein- 
forced by two important events occur- 
ring within the past year. One was the 
decision to locate the new Washington 
International Airport near Chantilly, 
Virginia, on the western edge of the 
County. This airport will be the main 


INDUSTRIAL PARKS IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA (See map on page 23) 
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In a wooded setting is the A. Bowman Distillery at Sunset Hills Farm near the new airport at 
Chantilly. The distillery produces the well-known “Virginia Gentleman" and “Fairfax County” 


bourbons. 


One of the important existing industries in Fairfax County is this operation of Melpar, Inc., a 
division of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Fairfax is one of the nation's fastest growing 
areas. 


jet airport in the Washington area and 
will, in effect, be “the gateway to the 
Nation’s Capital.” 


Airport Easily Reached 


The airport is scheduled to be in op- 
eration in 1961 and announcement was 
recently made by the location of the 
new high speed, limited access highway 
to the airport. This will offer fast trans- 
portation from downtown Washington 
to the airport and will also offer some 
intriguing possibilities of industrial 
plant sites which will be viewed by per- 
sons in 44,000 vehicles every day when 
the airport is in operation. 

The other event which will greatly 
affect the future industrial picture in 
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Fairfax County is the construction of 
the Virginia portion of the Washington 
Circumferential Highway which was 
begun last Spring and is scheduled for 
completion in 1961. This highway, 
when completed, will form a circle 
around Washington with a radius of 
about 12 miles. This means that the 
circumferential highway and connect- 
ing highways will give Fairfax Coun- 
ty more potential industrial acreage 
within 20 minutes driving time of 
downtown Washington than any other 
area around Washington. When this 
highway is completed, all of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan area can be 
reached from sites in Fairfax County 
quicker than fro mmany sites closer to 
Washington. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The ever-important utilities, power, 
water, natural gas, sanitary facilities, 
and rail, are available in Fairfax Coun- 
ty and fortunately in the right places. 
Potential industrial sites along the Cir- 
cumferential Highway are served now 
with water from both private and pub- 
lic sources, in many instances from 24” 
mains. 


Natural gas is supplied by the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company. This com- 
pany connects with one of its main 
sources of supply, the Atlantic Seaboard 
Corporation in the western part of Fair- 
fax County. 


Sanitary facilities are provided by a 
county sewer authority and plans are 
constantly being made to extend the 
lines as the growth of the County con- 
tinues. 


Rail service is furnished by the 
Southern Railway System; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad; 
and the Washington and Old Dominion 
Railroad Company (a subsidiary of the 
Cresapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany). Sidings can be extended into 
many of the potential industrial sites in 
the County. The Potomac Yards is lo- 
cated in Alexandria, Virginia, just east 
of Fairfax County where interchange 
among seven major carriers is pro- 
vided. 

In ancticipation of the future indus- 
trial growth, county officials have taken 
some significant and far reaching steps. 
First of all, they recognized that the 
present zoning ordinance did not pro- 
vide for modern industrial operations 
and are revising the ordinance accord- 
ingly in order that industry may locate 
in the County with confidence that their 
operations will blend with the present 
and future development of the county. 

This ordinance will include perform- 
ance standards for air pollution, noise 
and other possible hazards. This will 
mean that not only the residents but 
industry will be protected from unde- 
sirable consequences. Secondly, the 
county is now completing an industrial 
master plan which will map out the 
future locations of industrial develop- 
ment in the county. In a fast growing 
area, such as Fairfax County, this is 
desirable so that means can be found 
to protect prime industrial sites from 
residential development. 

Thirdly, in 1957 the County set up 
the Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee, comprised of five citi- 
zens of the county and reporting to the 
County Board of Supervisors. The Ex- 
ecutive Director of this committee is 
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A big industry in Prince Georges County, the 
plant which is shown here, is ACF Industries, 
Inc., Nuclear Products—Erco Division. It produces 
training and simulating devices, electronic and 
test equipment and has approximately 1,000 
employees. 


William B. Wrench; and offices are lo- 
cated in Springfield, Virginia. 

While Fairfax County strongly main- 
tains its own identity, it recognizes that 
its economy is indissoluably linked with 
that of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area and that it must help furnish sites 
for the future industries which will 
make Washington not only a great capi- 
tal but a great city as well. 


Prince Georges County 


Adjoining Washington, D. C. on the 
north and east is Prince Georges Coun- 
ty, strategically located between the 
capital city and the great industrial 
metropolis and port of Baltimore. Be- 
cause of this unique location, Prince 
Georges is traversed by two main rail- 
roads connecting the northeast and 
south, the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. In addition, two main 
north-south truck routes also cross the 
county: the Baltimore Boulevard (U. S. 
Route 1) and the Crain Highway (U. 
S. Route 301), the latter offering a di- 
rect route between Baltimore and 
Richmond. The Washington-Baltimore 
Parkway provides a direct expressway 
for private automobiles. 
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The John Hanson Highway (new U. 
S. Route 50) is under construction to 
link the Kenilworth interchange with 
Annapolis and the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, furnishing direct access to the 
Eastern Shore and the Atlantic Coast 
Construction has begun on the Wood- 
row Wilson Bridge connecting Prince 
Georges County directly with the city 
and port of Alexandria. This bridge is 
a link in the future Washington Cir- 
cumferential Expressway which will 
form a complete ring surrounding the 
District of Columbia and extending 
through Prince Georges County for a 
distance of about 26 miles. 

Prince Georges is located midway be- 
tween Friendship International Airport 
and National Airport. There is a small 
airport at College Park used by execu- 
tive planes. 


Good Truck Service 


Approximately 60 motor carrier lines 
provide the community with direct serv- 
ice in all directions. 23 lines have ter- 
minals in the County, and 18 more 
move goods directly to and from Balti- 
more with local telephone service pro- 


vided. 
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Before 1920 the county was almost 
entirely rural. Suburban population 
growth has expanded with accelerating 
speed. Since 1940, the county has added 
261,000 residents increasing from 89,- 
000 to 350,000 in population in 19 
years. This fantastic suburban growth 
can be matched by only a few counties 
in the United States. 


The recent rapid growth of the coun- 
ty has resulted in the development ot 
a large number of modern attractive 
communities. The design standards ot 
these new developments are controlled 
by zoning. Home values range from 
$12,000 to over $40,000 in the new 
residential areas of the county. A wide 
choice of apartments and homes are 
available. The county now contains 
22,000 apartment units and 69,000 
single family homes. 

Prince Georges County has a thor- 
oughly modern public school system 
with a total of 110 elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. There are 18 Catholic 
schools in the county serving parochial 
needs. The 350,000 residents of the 
county are well situated to enjoy both 
the cultural attractions of the nation’s 
capital and the beach resorts of Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Atlantic Coast, the 
latter only a couple of hours distant. 
Fishing, swimming, hunting and sail- 
ing are among the outdoor sports avail- 
able in the region. The county contains 
five golf and county clubs, and numer- 
ous private community swimming 
pools, in addition to public parks and 
recreational facilities. 

The Industrial Development Com- 
mittee of Prince Georges County was 
organized in 1956 to encourage indus- 
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This is a view of Beltsville Research Center, Maryland, The building in the foreground is the 
Cartographic Division of the Soil Conservation Service. Other buildings house the research ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics; Entomology and Plant Quaran- 


tine, and Chemistry and Engineering. 


trial expansion in the county. Forma- 
tion of this committee was spearheaded 
and financed by the county commis- 
sioners, the chamber of commerce and 
businessmen of the county, and was en- 
dorsed by the governor of the State of 
Maryland and the state legislature. 
Wholehearted support of the industrial 
development program at all levels has 
accounted for its remarkable success. 

As might be expected, Prince Georges 
is the most highly industrialized of the 
suburban counties in the metropolitan 
area, According to U. S. Census data, 
manufacturing employment increased 
from 1,499 in 1947 to 4,254 in 1954- 

a growth of 184 per cent. Employment 
in 1958 is estimated at over 5,000 per- 
sons, in some 150 establishments. 

The Industrial Development Commit- 
tee of the County has projected future 
manufacturing employment to increase 
35,000 in 1980, anticipating the rapid 
development of the corridor zone be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore. 

The market location of Prince 
Georges between two metropolitan 
areas (Baltimore area with Howard 
County, 1.7 million population; Wash- 
ington area, 2.05 million population) 
places a population of more than 4 mil- 
lion persons within a 40 mile radius of 
northern Prince Georges. Personal in- 
come in this market area was over $8 
billion in 1958. Very few locations in 
the nation possess such a tremendous 
market with a dual potential: produc- 
tion of consumer goods for the National 
Capital and Baltimore markets, and of 
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industrial goods for the Baltimore area 
and Middle Atlantic region. 

With the professional and highly 
skilled labor market of the Washington 
area to staff office and laboratory, and 
with the huge industrial labor force of 
the Baltimore area to man the plant, 
the Prince Georges labor market offers 
a variety of skills not usually associated 
with the National Capital region. Many 
industrial firms new to the county have 
discovered that even female labor for 
production work is readily available. 
The county is proud of its long history 
of excellent labor-management rela- 


tions. 

The employed labor force in Prince 
Georges numbers about 120,000 per- 
sons. One-third are employed by the 
Federal Government, and two-thirds by 
private industry. The proportion of in- 
dustrial employment is higher than in 
the other suburban counties, amounting 
to about one-fifth of the total in private 
industry (in wholesale and manufac- 
tured industries). 

Public transit in the county is pro- 
vided by D. C. Transit System, and the 
W. M. & A. Transit Company. Other 
regularly scheduled passenger service 
in the community is offered by Atwood 
Transport, Greyhound and Trailway 
lines. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park 
& Planning Commission has been the 
official planning body for Suburban 
Maryland since 1927. Recognizing the 
need for unceasing industrial expansion 
in the area, this official body has de- 
veloped sound planning standards de- 
signed to assure both industry and 
citizenry that compatible land uses and 
attractive development will be en- 
couraged. 

The county is fortunate in having 
several planned industrial districts. 
These include the Beltsville Industrial 
District, the Central Industrial Park, 
and several smaller districts; in addi- 
tion there are large concentrations of 
industry in the Kenilworth area, ad- 
jacent to the District of Columbia, in 
the warehouse center on Sheriff Road, 
just one mile east of the D. C. line, and 
in the College Park-Riverdale area. 

Industrial land zoned and used in 
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The University of Maryland is located in Prince Georges County on a campus of 1,000 acres only 
nine miles northeast of downtown Washington. It has schools of engineering and business ad- 
ministration, and a college of Agriculture. Pictured is the McKeldin Library at the University. 
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An architect's sketch shows the Atomic Energy Commission headquarters building which is on a site of 109 acres near Germantown, Maryland. 


Completed in late 1957, the big wing-type structure is at the junction of Route 118 and the Washington National Pike. 


Prince Georges reflects the leading posi- 
tion this county enjoys in the area— 
it has more land zoned for industry 
than any other political unit in the 
national capital area—a total of some 
2,550 acres—of which 670 acres are 
occupied or used, and 1,900 acres are 
vacant land with industrial zoning. In 
addition, the master plan for the Mary- 
land suburban area provides for even 
further future industrial expansion in 
designated areas, not now zoned for 
industry. 

Prince Georges County is the home 
of the University of Maryland, one of 
the nation’s large state universities. 
The 1,000-acre carpus in College Park, 
9 miles northeast of downtown Wash- 
ington, contains a full complement of 
facilities, including a school of engi- 
neering, and of business administra- 
tion, and a college of agriculture. Fed- 
eral Government research facilities in 
the county include the Air Research and 
Development Command at Andrews 
Field, the Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter at Beltsville, and the Plant Indus- 
try Station. Some of the larger manu- 
facturing industries in the county 
specialize in electronic and scientific 
production and are strongly oriented to 
the scientific research complex in the 
Washington area. There is a natural 
community of interest between indus- 
try and research in Prince Georges 
County. 

Prince Georges County, therefore, 
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offers a full variety of potentialities for 
industrial development oriented to- 
ward: consumer markets, the scientific 
development community of the national 
capital area, and the industrial com- 
plex of Baltimore with its great port. 


Montgomery County 


North and northwest of Washington, 
D. C. is Montgomery County, Mary- 
land—one of the most favored areas in 
the nation. Beyond the attractive resi- 
dential suburbs the rolling country is 
covered by rich dairy farms and coun- 
try estates, extending northwestward a 
distance of 25 to 30 miles from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia boundary. Mont- 
gomery County has long been outstand- 
ing in the field of scientific research and 
development. The county serves as a 
magnet for professional and technical 
personnel. Scientists from all over the 
United States and from foreign lands 


are to be found on the rosters of its 
laboratories, and among its residents. 

Recognizing the country’s advantages 
in this field, the Federal Government 
has located some of its foremost scien- 
tific establishments here: (1) National 
Institutes of Health, (2) Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory, (3) Atomic Energy 
Commission, and (4) the Naval Medi- 
cal Research Institute. The National Li- 
brary of Medicine and the National 
Bureau of Standards plan to locate in 
Montgomery County in the immediate 
future; their sites are already in Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Population growth in Montgomery 
County has followed the Washington 
area pattern—before 1920 the county 
was largely rural; since 1940, 248,000 
residents have been added, increasing 
the total number from 84,000 to 332,- 
000 in 19 years. Not only has the growth 
of Montgomery County been rapid but 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON FAMILY INCOME IN MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY FOR 1957 


Percentage of Total Families—1957 Income 


Number of Families .... 27, 
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the quality of new development has been 
high. The average value of new single- 
family homes built in 1958 was approxi- 
mately $20,000. Apartments are also 
available in the county——-Montgomery 
County now has 14,000 apartments and 
76,000 single-family homes. 

The exceptionally fine residential 
character of Montgomery County is as- 
sociated with the highest income of any 
suburban county in the Metropolitan 
Washington area—in 1957 the median 
income of suburban Montgomery Coun- 
ty families was approximately $8,600 
per family. 

Suburban Montgomery County has 
more than three times the national 
urban proportion of families earning 
over $10,000 per year (1957) and only 
just over one-fifth of the average pro- 
portion of families earning under $5,- 
000 per year. 

There are 16 public and private golf 
and country clubs in the county in 
1959, in addition to 26 public recrea- 
tion centers and a large number of com- 
munity swimming pools. The park com- 
mission owns over 2,000 acres of pub- 
lic park land. Great Falls, on the 
Potomac, is administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service as a public recrea- 
tion area. The Olney Theatre plays to 
summer-season audiences. This rich 
cultural and recreational life of Mont- 
gomery County is supplemented by ac- 
tivities in Washington, D. C., and other 
parts of the National Capital area. 


107 Public Schools 


The public schools of Montgomery 
County enjoy an excellent reputation. 
There are a total of 107 elementary and 
secondary schools in the county. The 


county also operates Montgomery 
Junior College. In addition 23 Catholic 
schools are located there. The county 
has done an extraordinary job of con- 
structing new schools to meet the needs 
of a multiplying child population. In 
1] years public school enrollment has 
increased four-fold. 

In recent years increasing attention 
in Montgomery County has been 


focused on the problem of taxation in 
a community which is almost entirely 
made up of residential and small busi- 
ness development. The County Cham- 
ber of Commerce and local area Cham- 
bers, as well as the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Economic Development Foundation 
are actively pursuing policies aimed at 
achieving a broader economic base. 
These groups wish to attract new en- 
terprises to the county which will be 
compatible with its fine residential 
character. For this reason the emphasis 
has been placed upon scientific labora- 
tories and light industries of a scientific 
and technical nature, although, of 
course the county is also receiving its 
share of consumer-market industries. 
The dearth of industrially zoned land 
(there were only about 100 acres vacant 
in 1956) is being changed by new zon- 
ing policies and by the establishment 
of new industrial parks. As a result, the 
county now offers an exceptional op- 
portunity for the establishment of 
scientific industry in an elite commu- 
nity. 

Principal large scientific research es- 
tablishments at present include the fol- 
lowing: Johns Hopkins Laboratory of 
Applied Physics, Operation Research 
Office (affiliated with Johns Hopkins 
University), Vitro Laboratories divi- 
sion of Vitro Corporation of America, 
and Emerson Research Laboratories. 

Between 1947 and 1954, manufactur- 
ing employment in Montgomery Coun- 
ty increased from 1,531 to 3,146—a 
growth of 106 per cent, and the num- 
ber of establishments rose from 61 to 
119. Later data indicate an increase in 
the number of establishments to about 
140 in 1958, with an approximate em- 
ployment of 3,350. 

The entire breadth of Montgomery 
County is traversed by the Baltimore 
and Qhio Railroad extending from 
Takoma Park to the Monocacy River, 
with a spur line serving the Bethesda 
area. Main-line rail service is provided 
by this direct route between Pittsburgh 
and Washington. 

Two super-highways also cross Mont- 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS NOW LOCATED 
IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Establishment 


Principal Products October 1958 Employment 


NEMS.-Clarke Co. division of Vitro communication & 


Corporation of America 
American Instrument Co., Inc. 


Haynes Lithography Co. li 
Heidi, Inc, (div. of Giant Foods) .... 


electronic equipment 
scientific instruments 


Briggs Filtration Co. ............... oil filters, ceramic products 
Columbia Specialty Co., Inc. ........ warm air furnaces & cooling units .. 


Mrs, Smith’s Colonial Baking Co. ... 
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gomery County: new U. S. Route 240 
(now finished from Frederick, Md. to 
Montrose Road), and new U. S. Route 
29, extending from Silver Spring to 
U. S. Route 40, just west of Baltimore. 

Montgomery Cone has two planned 
industrial districts, the Montgomery 
Industrial Park on new U. S. Route 
29 and the Washington-Rockville In- 
dustrial Center located off Randolph 
Road in the southeast portion of the 
city of Rockville. In addition to the 
districts there are several areas in the 
suburban portion of the county which 
already have industrial development: 
along the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
branch in the Bethesda area, along the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad main line 
between Silver Spring and Rockville, 
in the city of Rockville, and just north 
of Rockville. Master planning for the 
development of Montgomery County 
provides for a considerable increase of 
industrially zoned acreage along the 
B. & O., and new U. S. Route 240 be- 
tween Rockville and the center of the 
county to the northwest. The planning 
commission is currently engaged in 
preparing new zoning standards which 
will assure the high quality of future 
industrial development. 


Charter Government 


At the head of the Montgomery 
County Government is the County 
Council, composed of seven elected 
members responsible for appointing a 
County Manager to handle the day-to- 
day administration of county affairs. 

The Council-Manager system in 
Montgomery County was _ instituted 
when County voters adopted a Charter 
form of government, called “home 
rule,” by referendum on November 2, 
1948. 

According to a recent survey, Mont- 
gomery County is one of fewer than 20 
counties in this country with this par- 
ticular Council-Manager system. 

The County Council is provided with 
legislative powers which are exercised 
during a May session each year. The 
Council is also the chief executive au- 
thority of the County Government, em- 
powered to adopt budgets and to estab- 
lish general policies. 

The County Manager, as the Coun- 
ty’s chief administrative officer, super- 
vises and coordinates the administra- 
tion of the various County Government 
departments and agencies. He is also 
charged with preparing and submitting 
to the Council a capital and expense 
budget for the County each year. 

The principal functions of the Coun- 
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Mongomery County, which recently has been putting special emphasis on zoning of land for industry and the development of new industrial parks, 
currently boasts several large manufacturing industries. Among these is Vitro Corporation of America which has an outstanding modern plant. 


ty Government are carried out through 


ten departments: Buildings and 
Grounds, Finance, Health, Inspection 
and Licenses, Liquor Control, Public 
Libraries, Public Safety, Public Works, 
Recreation, and Welfare. 

The select residential community of 
Montgomery County looks forward to 
further rapid growth—with a doubling 
of its present population by 1980. Fu- 
ture growth is likely to take place along 
planned community lines, with provi- 
sion for new parks, new highways, and 
new industry. High standards of ap- 
pearance and performance will be ex- 
pected of new industrial establishments. 

Thus, Montgomery County offers a 
pleasant environment, a highly scien- 
tific and technical labor force, and di- 
rect access to the Nation’s Capital to 
the specialized and progressive busi- 
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ness and industrial organizations best 
able to capitalize on the unusual ameni- 
ties offered by this isle of prosperity in 
the Maryland Piedmont. 


In Review 


It may be seen, then, that Washing- 
ton and the communities making up the 
metropolitan area offer, individually 


1.D, AREA SURVEY 


The accompanying editorial survey 
of plant location factors in the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Metropolitan area was 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Washington Board of Trade’s Eco- 
nomic Development Committee. Re- 
prints are available from the Board 
at 1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and further information can be 
obtained from the cooperating devel- 
opment groups indicated on the fol- 
lowing page. 
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and collectively, a variety of induce- 
ments for many types of industry and 
business. 

In this relatively small area is a re- 
markable concentration of skilled 
workers, technicians and highly trained 
scientists. It is noteworthy, too, that 
each of the counties has its special cul- 
tural attractions, excellent educational 
facilities, attractive residential areas, 
and excellent transportation facilities. 

Therefore, as a prospective plant 
builder, you would do well to consider 
Metropolitan Washington, particularly 
for light industry or for branch office 
operations to serve an extensive part 
of the Eastern Seaboard. 

Sites are available at strategic points 
all over the area, and, as outlined on 
the final page of this report, an enthusi- 
astic development team is ready to 
serve you. 
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T. Howard Duckett, chairman, Prince Georges 
County Industrial Development Committee, Pro- t ¢ itt 
fessional Building, Hyattsville, Md. 





Thornton W. Owen, chairman, Economic Devel- 


hingt Board of and Industrial Devel tc itt 








Trade, Washington 6, D.C. 


fax County, Springfield, Va. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 





The Economic Development Team 
of the 


Washington Metropolitan Area 


“The Economic Development team, composed of 
the Economic Development Committee of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, Prince Georges County In- 
dustrial Development Commission, Montgomery 
County Economic Development Foundation Inc., 
Economic and Industrial Development Committee 
of Fairfax County, the City of Alexandria, and Ar- 
lington County, is vitally interested in cooperating 
with the new industry desirous of location in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. 

“The research and field staffs are at the complete 
disposal of each and every interested concern—our 


Anthony Saeli, executive vice president, Alex- R. Robert Linowes, 
andria Chamber of Commerce, Alexandria, Va. County Ec ic Dev 


clients. These services are, of course, gratis and con- 
fidential. 

“It will be our pleasure to place the prospect in 
contact with other industries in the area and officials 
of each political jurisdiction for a first-hand ap- 
praisal of the community’s business climate. 

“We are dedicated to a program of sound eco- 
nomic development of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area. To that end we pledge ourselves to present 
facts . . . to establish to your complete satisfaction 
that this area is the most advantageous location 
which will insure continued success.” 


president, Montgomery J. Maynard Magruder, chairman of the Arling- 


*& dati. 
TF 





Maryland. 


tee, 3150 Wilson Blivd., Arlington 1, Va. 








William B. Wrench, executive director, Economic 
of Fair- 


, Inc., ton Chamber's Business and Industrial Commit- 


established 1882 vol. 128 no. 2 
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EXPANSION BRIEFS 


ELIZABETH, N. J. Initial phases of construction have just been 
started on a new $5 million chemical plant here for fast-growing Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc. Scheduled for completion in late 1959, the plant 
will produce some 30 million pounds annually of phthalic anhydride. 
The design is such that considerable future expansion of the plant can 
be made whenever necessary. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
will install a 100,000-pound-a-day capacity spray dryer for the produc- 
tion of waste sulfite liquor by-products. Installation of the dryer, 
which is expected to be on stream early this year, is part of a $400,000 
expansion being carried out by the company in Bellingham. 


NEW YORK. Pan American World Airways has set June 15 as the 
date for moving into a new $15 million transatlantic operations and 
maintenance headquarters building at New York International Airport. 
The building will be three stories high, 950x800 feet in size, and the 
project also includes a jet maintenance hangar with 180,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has 
just dedicated a new $12 million automatic freight classification yard at 
Boyles near here. Climaxing two years of planning and construction, 
the finished yard covers 250 acres, is 4.8 miles long, has 95 miles of track, 
and has all the latest equipment for quick handling of freight cars. In- 
cluded in the project are closed, air-conditioned working areas totaling 
61,600 square feet of floor space. 
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NEW PLANT SUMMARY 


BY MARY ELIZABETH FRIEDMAN 


The following is a summary of major industrial plants re- 
ported to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the month of 
December, 1958, by industries and industrial development 
organizations in the United States, Canada, and territories. 


Number o* employees is indicated by the code: A (under 
25); B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1,000); and E (over 1,000). 


Athens—Ranzan Sash & Door Co.; wood 
sash & doors. (B) 

Montgemery—Jenkins Brick Co.; brick & 
tile. $1.5 million. (B) 

Oneonta—Hall Products Co., M. E. Hall, 
Pres, & Owner; clothes hampers. (B) 

Phenix City (near) — (Unnamed meial 
fabrication plant); J. C. Harrelson. 12-acre 
site purchased. 


ALASKA 
No plants reported. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix—Dye Oxygen Co., Gil V. Dye, 
Pres., 3332 W. McDowell; liquid oxygen, 
nitrogen & argon. Est. date of oper. May 
1959. $850,000. (C) 
Tucson — (Unnamed firm), Victor Jay; 
garments, Under consideration. (B) 


ARKANSAS 
Bentonville—Wendt-Sonis Co., Delmar H. 
Rhino, Mer.; precision round cutting tools. 
Constr. to begin Jan. 1959, $350,000. (B) 


CALIFORNIA 

Banning—Brentwood Trailers, Inc., Roy 
Fey, Owner, 8th St.; trailers. Under consid- 
eration. 

Buena Park—Hydro-Swarf, Inc., Edward 
Notthoff, Pres., Miller St.; aircraft compon- 
ents. Under consideration. 

Canoga Park—Atomics International (Div. 
of North American Aviation, Inc.), 8900 De- 
Soto Ave.; hdqs. bldg. In oper. 132,000 sq. 
ft. (D) 

Decoto —- Western 
engineered houses. 
million. 

Fresno — Container 
Orange Ave.; paperboard. containers used 
for shipping packaged goods. Plans an- 
nounced, $1.5 million. (C) 

La Habra—Garbe Mfg. Co., Otto Immen- 
roth, Pres., Leslie St.; concrete tilt-up mill. 
Est. date of oper. April 1959. Moving from 
Huntington Park, Calif. (B) 

Long Beach—Scholle Long Beach Corp. 
(Div. of Scholle Chem. Corp. of Chicago), 
Frank Ferrara, Plt. Supt., 3200 E. 59th St., 
Familian Ind. Tract; “Electrolyte” battery 
fluid. In oper. 

Los Angeles—A-1 Laboratories, Tom Far- 
quhar, Princ., 2118 Aaron St., (26); X-ray 
developing chemicals. Est. date of oper. 
Spring 1959. 

Los Angeles (near) — American Forest 
Products, Inc., Walter S. Johnson, Pres.; 
corrugated boxes. HDQ: 2740 Hyde St., San 
Francisco. Plans announced. $3 million. 

Los Angeles—Coast Instrument, Inc., K. 


Pacific Homes; 


pre- 
Plans announced. 


$2.5 


Corp. of America, 


12 


F. Brown, Pres., 5355 Long Beach Blvd.; 
optical plant—reflector telescope mirrors & 
optics for various indus. applications. In oper. 

Los Angeles—Container Corp. of America. 

Los Angeles—Dek Mfg. Co., Barbara & 
Allan De Kovner, 1973 S. Vermont Ave., (7); 
novelty mfg. In oper. 

Los Angeles—Friedman Bag Co., Inc., 
Samuel Friedman, Pres., 706 Ducommon St., 
(12); bags, burlap, cotton & paper, EZC 
paper bags, twine & used bags. HDQ: 801 
Commercial St., L. A. Est. date of oper. 
Spring 1959. 38,780 sq. ft. 

Los Angeles—Kent of California, Gary 
Silverstein, Pres., 719 S. Los Angeles St., 
(14); suburban classic dresses for st. & town 
wear, golf dresses—factory & showroom. In 
oper. 

Los Angeles—Medical Plastics Corp., C. C. 
Halsey, Off., 2810 E. 12th St., (12); dis- 
posable hospital spls. In oper. 

Los Angeles—Helen Rose, Helen & Harry 
Rose, Offs., 5136 W. Jefferson Blvd., (16); 
dresses, suits, coats & gowns. In oper. 

Los Angeles—Shulton, Inc., Norton Brei- 
seth, Princ., 5431 W. 104th St.; cosmetics. 
—whse. offices & dist. ctr. In oper. 35,000 
sq. ft. 

Los Angeles—Sportations, Ltd., Barney 
Max, Princ., 122 E. 7th St., (14); apparel— 
showroom & factory. In oper. 

Los Angeles—Tidewater Oil Co., Geo. F. 
Getty, II, Pres., 4201 Wilshire Blvd., (5); 
hdqs. bldg. Moved from San Francisco. $10 
million. (D) 

Los Angeles—Zinsco Elec. Products, Mar- 
tin Zinsmeyer, Pres. — Gen. Mgr., 729 Turner 
St.; elec. equipment for residential construc- 
tion. Under constr. $500,000. 

Martinez—Shell Oil Co. In planning stage. 
$1 million. 

Long Beach—Omega Design Assoc., 
Eugene Grant, Pres., 3301 E. 59th St.; de- 
sign engineering. Occupying 2 new bldgs. 
totalling 28,000 sq. ft. 

Pacoima—Price-Pfister, Isadore Familian, 
Pres., 13400 Paxton St.; chromium plated 
& brass plumbing fixtures & hdwe. Plans 
announced. $5 million. (E) 

Pasadena—Electro Optical Systems, Inc., 
Dr. A. M. Zarem, Pres., 170 N. Daisy St.; 
hi-speed cameras, solar conversion devices— 
exec. offices & expanded production area. 
In oper. 


San Francisco—Dux, Inc., Bayshore Hwy.; 
Swedish furniture. Plans announced. $500,- 
000. 

San Leandro — Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp.; glass containers. Plans announced. 
(C) 

San Luis Obispo—General Fireproofing 
Co., Laurel Lane; meta! office & institutional 
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furniture. MO: Youngstown, Ohio. In oper. 
$2 million. (C) 

Stockton—U. S. Navy Communications 
Ctr., Stockton Naval Supply Annex. Est. date 
of oper. March 15, 1959. $Multi-Million. (C) 

Torrance—AiResearch Mfg. Div. (Garrett 
Corp.), Harry Wetzel, V. P., 190th St. & 
Arlington Ave.; light aircraft parts. Under 
consideration. $15 million. (E) 

Tulare—Central Valley Milk Marketing 
Assn., Carl Martin, Pres. In oper. 

Visalia—Western Fruit Concentrates, John 
F. Whitmore, Pres., Santa Fe & Race Sts.; 
fruit concentrates. Est. date of oper. Jan. 
1959. $300,000. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs—Kaman Aircraft Corp. 
(Nuclear Div.), Dr. Kenneth W. Erickson, 
V. P. & Gen. Mgr., Pikes Peak Ind. Park; 
helicopters—nuclear research plt. HO: Bloom- 
field, Conn. Est. date of oper. Summer 1959, 
(B 


Louisville—Craftmart, Inc. & Nevaco, Inc., 
John I. Taylor, Secy-Treas. (of Craftmart, 
Inc.) ; redwood patio furn., ping pong tables, 
kitchen cabinets, and all types millwork. 
Under constr. (B) 


CONNECTICUT 

Dayville—U. S. Corrugated Fibre Box Co.; 
corrugated shipping containers. HO: Indpls, 
Ind., Howard J. Lacey II, Pres. & Treas. Est. 
date of oper. Jan. 1959. 27,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Wilton—CGS Laboratories. Not to locate 
in Ridgefield as previously anounced. All 
depts. to be consolidated Summer 1959. $425,- 
000. 


DELAWARE 

N. Claymont—Sun-Olin Chem. Co., James 
I. Harper, Pres.; area for use in making 
chemicals, fertilizer & cattle feed. Previously 
reported in Marcus Hook, Pa. Constr. to 
begin Spring 1959. $10-11 million. 

Wilmington—Bestwall Gypsum Co., R. G. 
Lizare, Pres.; gypsum board lath & plaster. 
Est. date of oper. early Spring 1959. $7.5 
million. (C) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No plants reported. 


FLORIDA 

Brooksville — Brooksville Citrus Growers 
Assn., Travis L. Slayden, Mgr.; citrus pack- 
ing plt. In oper. 

Casselberry—Silver Creek Corp. (Metal & 
Alloys Div.), Lawrence Schmitt, Pres.; non- 
ferrous castings. (C) 

Casselberry—Silver Creek Precision Mfg. 
Co., Lawrence Schmitt, Pres.; elec. outboard 
motors, mech. generators & spraying extermi- 
nators. (C) 

Clearwater—Southern Oxygen Co., Walter 
Ramseur; oxygen & hydrogen compressed 
gas. Est. date of oper. early 1959. 

Eustis—Tilley Concrete Co., A. L. Tilley; 
ready mix concrete. In oper. 

Homestead — Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of 
Miami, D. B. Smith, Ex. V. P., S. Dixie Hwy.; 
bottled soft drinks. Constr. est. to begin early 
1959. $1 million. 36,000 sq. ft. 

Jacksonville—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co.; 17-story office bldg. —general hdqs. Est. 
date of oper. 1960. $10 million. 

Lakeland—Florida Golden Heart, Cecil 
Webb, Pres.; cooking oils & spreads from 
citrus seeds. 

Melbourne — Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of 
Melbourne, Inc., Henry Huy, Off., U. S. Hwy. 
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1 & Roosevelt Ave.; bottled soft drinks. 
Under constr. $500,000. 

Ocala—Ocala Ornamental Iron Products, 
Robt. T. Cross & Gordon Howell; wrought 
iron products. In oper. 

Orlando — Eugene Dietzen Co., Albert 
Wankmiller, Eastern Reg. Sls. Mgr., Lake 
Holden Ind. Dist.; drafting, surveying & 
printmaking spls.—sales outlet & whse. HO: 
Chicago, Ill. Plans announced. $250,000, 

Pompano Beach—Southern Wood Indus- 
tries, Clifford S. Perlman, Pres.; kitchen cabi- 
nets & bldg. spls. Est. date of oper. 1959. 
$500,000. (D) 

Punta Gorda— Kury Plastics Co., John 
Kury, Owner; plastic bldg. materials. In oper. 

Shadeville—Price Sales & Service Agency, 
Edw. J. Price; fiber glass. Est. date of oper. 
Spring 1959. 


GEOR“IA 
oe Corp.; tileboard. 30,000 
. It. 
Atlanta—Jones & Laughlin; wire rope 
dist. ctr. plans announced. 
Atlanta—Merck, Sharp & Dohme Div.; 
—- products—distr. ctr. In oper. $400,- 


Bremen—Sewell Mfg. Co.; men’s clothing. 
3rd _plt. under constr. 70,000 sq. ft. 

Cochran—Georgia Farm Products, Inc.; 
peanut processing. In oper. 

Conyers—Austex Foods, Inc., Gordon E. 
Mills, V. P. & Gen. Megr., Hwy. 12; food 
canning. HO: Austin, Tex. Est. date of oper. 
June 1959. (B) 

Conyers — Conyers Mfg. Co., Geo. A. 
Owens, Off., Hwy. 12; alum. yard furn. Est. 
date of oper. Jan. 1959. 

Douglas—Armour Egg Plant. Blt. by Ral- 
ston-Purina for oper. by Armour. Plans an- 
nounced to open Nov. 1958. 

Glennville—Murcel Mfg. Inc., John A. Yar- 
berry, Mgr.; uniforms. In oper. (C) 

Marietta—Dane & Co.; sales, engineering 
& products dev. ctr. for aircraft equipment. 

Marietta—Winterseal of Georgia; storm 
windows, related alum. prods. In oper. 

Newnan—D & L Industries; alum. doors 
& windows. In oper. 

Pembroke — Arrow Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Jack Keil, V. P. & Mgr. HO: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Site being selected. (D) 


HAWAII 
No plants reported. 


IDAHO 


Arco—Argonne Natl. Laboratory (3 units) ; 
Argone low power reactor Prototype of a 
portable power plt. for remote military in- 
stallations—$1.85 million—in oper.; TREAT, 
a unique reactor to investigate the effects of 
extreme nuclear conditions—$1_ million— 
under constr.; Fast source reactor—$95,000 
—est. date of oper. 1960. 

Couer d’Alene—Northwest Timber Planing 
Mill, M. J. Huetter, Gen. Mgr. Under 
constr. 

Kellogg—Bunker Hill Co., John Bradley, 
Pres.; fertilizer— phosporic acid & triple 
superphosphate type. Under consideration. 
$Multi-million. 

Primitive area—Coppers Camp Co., Clar- 
ence Ray, Pres.; tentative 25-ton pilot plt. 
for testing various methods of leaching & the 
precipitation of copper ore. General Offices— 
2721 Rose Hill St., Boise. Est. date of oper. 
Dec. 1958. 

Weiser—Lewis Packing Co.; strawberry 
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BUILDING THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Cfallenge to American business enterp&ise 
A s a PA 


ig 


Hemispheric prosperity and strength depend on consolidating 
and expanding the economic partnership between the Americas. 


Inter-American trade and investment are the twin keys to economic 
growth and rising levels of income throughout the hemisphere. Now, for 
the first time, the two-way trade between the United States and Latin 
America—over $8 billion annually—is more than matched by the total of 
the direct investments of United States business enterprise in that area. 
For the nations of Latin America, this profitable partnership provides the 
means for achieving increased productivity, ever-higher standards of 
living and more stable national economies. For the United States, the 
expanding opportunities for commercial interchange within the inter- 
American system provide a vital element of strength in its private econ- 
omy and in its national security. 


With Latin America on the threshold of its most vigorous era of indus- 

trial development, many significant yardsticks of growth stand out: 

¢ Population is increasing faster than in any other area—4,000,000 people 
per year or 2.3% per annum. 

¢ Production is increasing even faster—4.7% or 2.4% per capita in 1957. 

¢ An estimated $16 billion spent for new construction in 1958 compared 
to a record $12.2 billion in 1957. 

¢ Electric power capacity increased 1.4 million KW or 11% in 1957. 

¢ Direct U.S. investments reached an all-time high of over $9 billion in 
1958. 


As one of the leading investors in the future of Latin America, the 
American & Foreign Power System is spending $100 million annually to 
meet the area’s growing demands for electricity—key to its industrial 
growth and progress. By so doing, it is helping to build the inter-American 
system —to gird the profitable partnership of business enterprise between 
the Americas which means so much to the future of the entire western world, 


The vigorous, rapidly-growing coun- 
tries of Latin America offer growth- 
minded U.S. industry the widest va- 
riety of geographical characteristics, 
resources and business opportunities 
of any area in the world. For full in- 
formation on opportunities for invest- 
ment in the countries served by the 
American & Foreign Power System, 
write the Company’s Area Develop- 
ment Section. 


Associated electric companies in the following countries: 


ARGENTINA ¢ BRAZIL ¢ CHILE * COLOMBIA ¢ COSTA RICA . CUBA 
ECUADOR * GUATEMALA * MEXICO * PANAMA * VENEZUELA 
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processing. Est. date of oper. May 1959. 
$500,000. 


ILLINOIS 

Alsip—Wm. Wrigley, Jr, N. Y. C. Ind. 
Dist.; chewing gum. 30-acre site purchased. 

Bellwood—Dunlee Corp., 1023 S, Puscheck 
Rd.; X-Ray tubes. Est. date of oper. Jan. 
1959. 21,000 sq. ft. . 

Belvidere—Kamkap, Inc., Geo. Terry, Chief 
Engr.; barbecue grills, ironing boards, ete. 
Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. (B) 

Bensenville—Vickers, Inc. (Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp.), Everett C. Clark, Chicago Megr.. 
Bensenville Ind. Dist.; hydraulic devices— 
regional office & whse. under constr. 

Chicago-—Silite, Inc., 2600 N. Pulaski; 
food serv. equipment. Moving to new loca- 
tion in city. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. 
85,006 sq. ft. 


Chicago—Stanley Spring Mfg. Co., 5050 
Foster St. Moving from 1850 Fulton. 

Chicago—Textron Metals Co. (Div. of Tex- 
tron Industries, Ine.), Bill Spielman, Br. 
Mer., 1025 W. North Ave. HO: Girard, Ind. 
Research, engineering & design facilities— 
alum. home bldg. prods. Moving from 3949 
Federal St. In oper. $1 million. (C) 

Chillicothe—B. F, Goodrich Chem. Co, In 
oper. 

Dolton—Container Corp. of America, Bob 
Schwyn, Gen. Mgr., 144th St. & Indiana 
Ave.; corrugated shipping containers & paper 
board specialties. In oper. $3 million. (C) 

Fulton—Acme Timber Products, Inc., Chas. 
H. Mason, Owner; barrel factory. HO: Pinck- 
neyville, Ill. 10-acre site purchased. (B) 

[lliopolis—Borden Chem. Co.; coating & 
adhesives plt. To replace company’s Reslac 
oper. in Chicago. Est. date of oper. July 1959. 
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Litchfield—International Paper Co. (Bag- 
pak Div.), Arthur Kuehn, Mgr. In oper. 
600,000 sq. ft. 

Oak Brook—American Can Co.; data proc- 
essing ctr. Est. date of oper. Feb. 1959. $1 
million. 

Park Forest—Winstrom Mfg. Co., Stephen 
Fodor, Gen. Mgr., 30 South Si. Ind. Park; 
alum. storm & screen windows & jalousies. 
In oper. (B) 

Riverdale—Keystone Tube Co., 13527 S. 
Halsted St.; tube fabrication & whse. Moving 
- 40 E. 117th St. Under constr. 27,000 
sq. ft. 

Spring Grove—International Register Co.; 
elec. timing devices. 3 units—Est. date of 
oper. of Ist unit July 1959. (114,000 sq. ft. 
Emp.—D). 2nd & 3rd units—300,000 sq. ft. 
Emp.—E. Est. date of oper. not reported. 

Taylorville—Taylorville Garment Co., Jack 
Cherni, Rte. 48; women’s apparel—sewing, 
embroidery, pleating. Moving from Kansas 
City. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. (C) 

Zion—Commonwealth Edison Co., Glenn 
Boyd, Dist. Mgr. of Publ. Serv. Co.; gen- 
erating plt. Under consideration. 300-acre 
site. 


INDIANA 


Evansville area — Aluminum Co. of 
America; smelting plt. Under contsr. 

LaGrange—Machine-Rite Products, Inc., 
Geo. T. Hunter & Chas. D. Ewing (of 
Detroit, Mich.); automotive supplier of 
misc. machine & fabricated automotive parts. 
Plans announced. (B) 

Schererville — Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
(Div. of Union Tank Car Co), Chas. Root, 
Pres., U. S. 41 & Main St. G. T. & M. home 
a Chicago, Ill. Under consideration. 

Sullivan County—Indiana & Michigan Elec. 
Co. (Breed Generating Plt.) ; 450,000-kilo- 
watt generating plt. $64 million. Under 
constr. 


IOWA 

Charles City—Nutrena Mills; feed process- 
ing plt. (B) 

Clarinda—Berry Seea Co.; plastic prod- 
ucts. 

Davenport—Central Pipe & prestressed Con- 
crete; prestressed concrete forms. (B) 

Des Moines—Hiland Potato Chip Co., 
Arthur C. Holman, Pres., Guthrie & Delaware 
Aves.; potato chips. Est. date of oper. early 
1959. Now located at 2nd Ave. & Center St. 
$1 million. 

Eldora — International Supply Feed Co., 
James Hauser, 11th Ave.; warehouse & office. 
In oper. Moving from N. Washington St. 

Forest City—Modernistic Industries; camp- 
ing-type trailers. (B) 

Laurens — Mefferd Industries; 
cylinders. In oper. (B) 

Manson—Fiber Glass Products, Inc.; fiber 
glass boats. (B) 

Milford—Gable Furn. Sales Co., Stanley 
Sueferer, Plt. Mgr.; furniture. 2-acre site 
purchased. (B) 

Sibley—Weldon Farm Products, Inc.; non- 
fat dry milk packaging. In oper. (B) 


hydraulic 


KANSAS 
Ft. Scott— Peerless Products Co., Inc., R. 
E. Carney, Owner & Megr.; alum. storm win- 
dows & doors. Moving plt. from Kansas City. 
Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. (B) 
Hutchinson—Detroit Mobile Homes, Mel- 
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vin J. Hutchinson, Pres.; mobile homes. HO: 
rca Mich. Est. date of oper. August 1959. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington—Ball & Co., Inc., Thos. B. Sat- 
terwhite, Pres., Versailles Pike; ice cream & 
milk processing. Moving from High St. & 


Midland Aves. Constr. est. to begin Spring 
1959. 


LOUISIANA 
Arcadia—Western Hatcheries, Inc., hatch- 
ery. $350,000. (C) 
Delhi—Delhi Mfg. Corp., Inc.; fiberglass 
boats. (B) 
Jennings—Coca-Cola Bottling Plant. Est. 
date of oper. March 1, 1959. 


MAINE 

Boothbay Harbor—Maine Moulded Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Earl Gaw, Pres.; custom moulded 
plastics. In oper. 

Eastport—Mearl Corp.; fish flour. In oper. 

Fairfield—Steelstone Products Co.; ready- 
mix cement washed sand. In oper. 

N. Wayne — Lloyd Beach, Lloyd Beach, 
Pres.; tennis racket frames, lobster traps, toy 
parts. In oper. 

Waterville — Northland Kitchens Corp.; 
kitchen cabinets & chrome furn. In oper. 

Waterville — Northland Wood Products; 
pre-fab garages & cottages. In oper. 

Waterville — Waterville Spinning Co.; 
woolen carding & spinning. In oper. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Maryland Bedding Co., Jos. R. 
Rudick, Pres., Monument & Haven St.: 
“Sealy” mattresses. Moving from 2307 Hol- 
lins St. Jan. 1959. 84,500 sq. ft. 
Baltimore—Western Mill & Lumber Co., 
Inc., Isaac Cordish, Pres., 1930 Clifton Ave.; 
lumber & spec. millwork. Erecting 2 bldgs. in 
4300 block Milford Mill Rd., Balto. County. 
Est. date of oper. Feb. 1959. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro—M & C Nuclear, Inc., Geo. L. 
Abbott, Pres. To build new whse. 28,000 sq. 
ft. 

Boston—Stop & Shop, Sidney Rabb; food 
products. Est. date of oper. Spring 1959. 
450,000 sq. ft. 

Holyoke—Nonotuck Mfg. Co., Howard 
Allen, Pres.; wire of all types. Est. date of 
oper. Spring 1959. 60,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Leominster — Borden Chem. Co., A. R. 
Marusi, Pres.; chemicals. Under constr. $1.5 
million. 

Lowell — Viscount Shoes, Ltd. (Div. of 
Paris Shoe Co.), Edw. Paris, Pres., Bride 
St.; high style line of men’s casuals with 
direct molded soles. In oper. 

Mansfield—Standard Metal Products Co., 
Nugent Chilli: silver plating. Est. date of 
oper. Spring 1959. (B) 

Medford—John H. Pray & Sons; furn. 
whse. In oper. $4million. 

Medford—Sugarman Bros., Inc., Leonard 
Sugarman; paper products. In oper. 89,000 
sq. ft. 

New Bedford—Marscot Plastics, Inc., Dun- 
can Scott, Pres.; boats. Bldg. purchased. 
33,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Woburn—Brodie Industrial Trucks; truck 
parts. In oper. 12,000 sq. ft. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City—Bay Refining Co.; Dr. W. H. 
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NO INVESTMENT NEEDED 


for your new plant in Georgia 


V/ 





built to your specifications 
without a cent of capital outlay 


At least 100 non-profit community groups throughout Georgia have 
money ready and waiting to construct plants on a long-term lease or 
lease-amortization basis. This 100-percent financing is available to 
reputable firms, with no strings attached — no employment guaran- 
tees. Communities offering such financing range in size from small 
towns to sizable cities situated in virtually every area of Georgia. 

So if you are interested in locating a plant in the heartland of 
the rich and growing southeastern market, you may be sure that the 
right site and the most favorable financing awaits you in Georgia. 
And our staff of trained industrial development engineers, who 
know the state and its people, is at your service. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. 


FREE pamphlet about 100-percent 
financing and describing the financ- 
ing plans of several recently-con- 
structed plants in Georgia. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
FINANCING 
IN GEORGIA 


Write, Wire or Phone 
E. A. Yates, Jr., Manager 


Industrial Development Division 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Box 17190 Atlanta 1, Ga. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 . 
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~ Schuette, Pres.; gasoline refinery. Under 
constr. $400,000. (B) 

Bay City—Sears, Roebuck & Co.; store & 
whse. Plans announced. $1.5 million. 

Dearborn—Dearborn Mfg. Co., S. Harold 
Edlund, Pres.; precision parts for aircraft, 
instrument, hydraulic, missile & automotive 
industry. Presently at 14420 Joy Rd. 2-acre 
site purchased, $250,000. (B) 

Detroit—Blazofsky, Frank & Anna, 3205 
Leslie St.; tool shop. Constr. to begin soon. 
$910,000. 

Detroit—Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
Wm. Day, Pres.; central office bldg. Under 
constr. $375,000. 

Grand Rapids—Kroger Co., Jos. B. Hall 
(35. E. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio) ; distr. ctr. 
In oper. $2 million. 

Ishpeming—Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. & 
Ford Motor Co., W. A. Sterling, Pres. (Cleve- 
land Cliffs). To expand facilities for mining 
& concentrating iron ores in U. P. Plans 
announced. $Multi-million. 

Lansing—John Deere Plow Co. (Affil. of 
Deere & Co.), Wm. A. Hewitt, Pres.; farm 
machinery. HO of Deere & Co. (1325 3rd, 
Moline, Ill.). Plans anounced. $700,000. 

Livonia—Kroger Co., Jos. B. Ha. (35 E. 
7th, Cincinnati, Ohio). Distr. ctr. In oper. 
$Multi-milion. (D) 

Manistique—Inland Lime & Stone Co., 
A. W. Heitman, Pres.; sinter plt. Plans an- 
nounced, (D) 

Weston—Anderson Chem. Co., A. R. An- 
derson, Pres.; pharmaceuticals, silicone 
products. Under constr. (B) 

Whitmore Lake—Reynolds Chem. Corp. 
(Div. of Stubnitz Green Corp. of Adrian, 
Mich.), James Hull, Reynolds Pres.; plas- 
ticol coatings & urethane foams. In oper. 
60,000 sq. ft. 


MINNESOTA 

Black Dog—Northern States Power Co., 
Allen S. King, Pres.; 156,000-kilowatt unit. 
Under constr. 

Maplewood—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Dr. Carl Barnes, Res. Dir., McKnight Rd. & 
Hudson; graphic products research ctr. In 
oper. $Multi-million. 

Montgomery—Munsingwear, Inc., Kosel 
Plaza; men’s knitted briefs. Est. date of oper. 
Feb. 1959. 20,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Red Wing—Northern States Power Co., 
Allen S. King, Pres.; million kilowatt steam 
elec. generating station. (Located in Prairie 
Island area north of Red Wing). Constr. 
est. to begin late 1960's or early 1970's. $170 
million. 

St. Paul—Northern States Power Co. (High 
Bridge Plant), Alen S. King, Pres.; 156,000- 
kilowatt unit. Under contsr. 

S. St. Paul—Armour & Co. (Adhesive 
Div.), R. W. Gutheil, Gen. Mer.; soluable 
blood for adhesive with a special] water re- 
sistant property, with applications in the 
paper, cork, plywood & mineral flotation 
fields. HO: Chicago, Ill. Est. date of oper. 
May 1959. 

Virginia —- Superwood Corp. (Raleigh- 
Grand Corp. Div.), M. J. Opsahl, Pres. (of 
Duluth, Minn.) ; wood conversion. Plans an- 
nounced. $600,000, (B) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Holly Springs—Southern Brick & Tile Co.: 
bricks. HO: Malvern, Ark. Plans announced. 
New Albany—Mississippi Federated Co- 
operatives; ev processing plt. Est. date of 
oper. early 1959. $750,000. 
New Philadelphia—Midway Mfg. Co., J. A. 
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Hurt; upholstered chairs. In oper. (B) 
Pinola—Chemmell Hatcheries; food. (B) 
Tupelo—Sunshine Mills, Inc.; corn meal— 

mfg. & whse. Plans announced. $250,000. 
Waynesboro — Northern Elec. Co., S. I. 

Russell, Pres.; electric blankets. HO: 5224 

N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. Est. date of 

oper. June 1959, $500,000. 


MISSOURI 

Boonville—Boonslick Mfg. Co., Geo. E. 
Callis, Off.; staves & headings for wooden 
barrels. Under contsr. (B) 

Conway—(Unidentified firm) ; ‘ fiberglass 
boats. Being financed by a group of business- 
men in Springfield, Lebanon & St. Louis. In 
oper. (B) 

Kirkwood—Chrysler Corp., Hwy. 66; ad- 
min. bldg. & assembly plt. Est. date of oper. 
Jan. 1959. Full production—April 1959. (E) 

St. Louis—Columbia Broadcasting System 
(Station KMOX); radio station. Est. date of 
oper. Summer 1959. $750,000. 

St. Louis—Gereke Allen Carton Co. (Subs. 
of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.), 10200 Page 
Blvd. Page Indus. Ctr.; folding cartons. Now 
located at 5101 Penrose, St. Louis. 7-acre 
site purchased. 

Springfield—Coca Cola Bottling Co., Ed 
Heer, Secy, Indus. Park; bottled soft drinks. 
Under constr. 24,000 sq. ft. 


MONTANA 
Great Falls— Treasure State Industries, 
Inc., H. W. Monahan, V. P. & Gen. Megr.; 


processing of gray shale. Plans announced. 
$350,000. 


NEBRASKA 
No plants reported. 


NEVADA 
No plants reported. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No plants reported. 


NEW JERSEY 

Avenal—Symphonic Electronic Corp., Max 
J. Zimmer, Pres., Peach St. & Woodbine Ave. 
Negotations being completed. $1 million. (D) 

Clifton—Parsons Ammonia Co., Philip C. 
Ingham, Pres., Enton Rd., Entin Ind. Termi- 
nal; detergent ammonia—consolidation of 
whse., mfg., packaging & office. Partially in 
oper. 30,000 sq. ft. Replacing operations in 
Passaic & N. Y. 

Edgewater—Edgewater Textiles, Inc., New- 
ton Mann, Pres.; embroidery. 4 bldgs. to be 
construcetd. Ist now under constr. to be comp. 
in several mos. Total of 20,000 sq. ft. 

Haddonfield — Hussmann Refrigerator. 
Constr. resumed. $2.5 million. 

Livingston—G-V Controls, Okner Park- 
way; design & mfg. of thermal relays, elec. 
thermostats & control assemblies for use in 
_— & electronic devices. In oper. 
(D) 

Livingston—Macrofax, Inc., W. Mt. Pleas- 
ant Ave.; office bldg. & plt. Planned. 

N. Bergen—American Locomotive 
Under contsr. 

N. Bergen—Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; glass 
products. Plans announced. $Multi-million. 

Vineland—Bellco Glass Co.; glass. Est. 
date of oper. end of 1958. Moving from 4th 
St. 


Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Globe Industries, Inc. (Inte- 
grated Dynamics Div.). Kenneth Pope, Chief 
Engr.; integrating accelerometer supplied to 
military branches for use in guided missiles. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Est. date of oper. Fall 1959. 15-acre site. 
Now located at 2432 San Mateo, N. E. (B) 

Albuquerque—Public Service Co. of New 
Mexico, D. W. Reeves, Pres.; 77,000-kilowatt 
power plt. Est. date of oper. Feb. 1959. $8 
million. 

Carlsbad — N. W. Thorium & Atomic 
Minerals Corp.; thorium & rare earths. Est. 
date of oper. 1959. 

No Aqua—United Perlite Corp., Edw. J. 
James, Pres.; perlite for bldg. & construc- 
tion. Est. date of oper. Dec. 1958. $300,000. 

NEW YORK 

Ballston Spa—Mz>-rtlee Garment Co., Wash- 
ington St.; garmexts. Bldgs. purchased. (B) 

Bridgeville—Sullivan Hwy. Products Corp., 
Walter Toaspern, (of Barryville, 
N. Y.); gravel crushing. Also moving offices 
from Summitville, N. Y. Under constr. $400,- 
000 


College Point—Edo Corp. In oper. $600,- 
000 


Glenn Falls—Glenn Falls Portland Cement 
Corp.; grinding mill. Est. date of oper. 1959. 
$3 million. 

Grand Island—E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc.; research ctr. In oper. $3.5 million. 

Masten Lake — Sullivan Hwy. Products 
Corp., Walter Toaspern, V. P. (of Barryville, 
N. Y.); gravel crushing. In oper. $300,000. 

Medina—Lapp Express Co., Maple Ridge 
Rd.; terminal. In oper. 

Newburgh—Edburgh Corp. In oper. (B) 

Niagara Falls—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 

Co., Inc.; research ctr. In oper. $2.5 mil- 
lion. 

Wallkill—Henri Mulle. In oper. (B) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte—Stately Lady Nitewear Mfg. Co. 
(Subs. of States Nitewear Mfg. Co., Inc. of 
New Bedford, Mass.), Jos. Ades, Pres. & 
Treas., Hwy. 16; cotton night gowns, pajamas, 
dusters, & other nitewear items. Now located 
at 315 E. 12th St., Nathan Ades, Gen. Mgr. 
Gen. offices of States Nitewear—New York 
City. Under contsr. | 

Clinton—C. M. Hall Lamp Co.; automo- 
tive lighting equipment. (B) 

Greensboro — Edgecomb Steel Co., E. 
Bessemer Ave.; office & whse. Nearing com- 
pletion. $400,000. 

Greensboro—Gilson Bros. Co.; roto tillers 
cement mixers (assembly). (B) 

Henderson—Laurens Glass Works, E. D. 
Easterby, Pres.; glass containers. Constr. to 
begin immed. $2.5 million. (D) 

Hickory—Fallon Hosiery Mill, Inc.; men’s 
hosiery. (B) 

Hickory—Hickory Springs Mfg. Co., Parks 
Underdown, Pres.; springs & metal fabrica- 
tion for furn. & bedding industry. Plans an- 
nounced. 129,600 sq. ft. 

High Poini—Carolina Mobile Homes, Inc., 
R. D. Webb, Mer., S. Wrenn St.; mobile 
homes. In oper. 10,000 sq. ft. (B) 

High Point—J A P Mfg. Co., E. L. Shaw, 
= 118 Mallory St.; furn. frames. In oper. 
(B) 

High Point — Tutherow Turning Works, 
C. G. Tutherow, Off., Hamilton & Mallory 
Sts.; wood turnings. In oper. (B) 

Huntersville—Magla Corp.; ironing board 
covers. (C) 

Jacksonville—(Unnamed firm) ; 
Under consideration. (C) 

Laurinburg — Ingraham Co., Robt. E. 
Cooper, Jr., Off.; electronic timing devices. 
Constr. to begin immed. $15 million. (D) 

Lincolntown—Vale Hosiery Co.; seamless 
hosiery. (B) 


sewing. 
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Salisbury—Lee W. Woodard & Co., Inter- 
state Hwy. & C&NW RR.; wrought iron 
furniture—“Carolina Forge.” HO: Owosso, 
Mich. Plans announced. 33,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Selma—Selma Soybean Corp., Floyd C. 
Price, Pres.; soybean meal, oil & millfeed. 
In oper. 

Siler City—Carolina Poultry Co.; baby 
chicks. (B) 

Wilson—Owens, Minor & Bodeker, Inc., G. 
Gilmer Minor, Jr., Pres., Herring Ave.: 
wholesale pharmaceuticals—whse. HO: Rich- 
mond, Va. Under contrs. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks—Red River Valley Potato 
Flake Co., Art Greenberg; potato flakes & 
related products. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. 
$502,000. (B) 

Jamestown—Burgards, Inc.; fabrication of 
ornamental iron & farm equipment. In oper. 

Williston—Williston Sheet Metal Works, 
Inc.; fabrication of metal pipe & fittings. In 
oper. 


OHIO 

Andover—Locke Machine Co., Center St.; 
screw machine products. Moving from Cleve- 
land. Under constr. 13,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Cleveland—A. S. Gilman, Inc., F. C. Mer- 
rick, Pres., Grant Ave., Willow Freeway Area. 
Moving from 623-37 St. Clair Ave. Est. date 
of oper. Summer 1959. $1 million. 

Cleveland—Stephen P. Whitman & Son, 
W. 160th St., Cleveland Mfg. Sites Ind. Park: 
chocolates—whse. & offices. HO: Phila., Pa. 
Under constr. 

Louisville—Jones & Laughlin (Stainless & 
Strip Div.). In oper. 330,000 sq. ft. 

Milford—Mosler Lock Co. Constr. to begin 
soon. 1]-acre site. 

Rogues Hollow—East Ohio Gas Co. (Chip- 
pewa Compressor Station); underground gas 
storage. In oper. $2.4 million. 

Wellsville — Sterling China Co., Wm. 
Pomeroy, Pres., Commerce St.:; In oper. 


OKLAHOMA 

Chelsea—Chelsea Mfg. Co., Mrs. Gladys 
Ellis, Owner (of Monett, Mo.); children’s 
clothes—“Tiger Togs.” Moving from Cass- 
ville, Mo. Est. date of oper. Dec. 1958. (C) 

McAlester—( Unidentified firm) ; furniture. 
Under consideration. (C) 

Oklahoma City—R. D. Cravens Co., L. B. 
Clayton; office bldg. Under consideration. 

Oklahoma City—Hereford Heaven Brands 
Co., Woodrow F. Farha, Pres.; meat products. 
Under constr. $250,000. (B) 

Oklahoma City—Little Giant Vaporizer Co., 
M. G. McCool, Pres.: pumps. Under constr. 
$400,000. (C) 

Tulsa—Public Serv. Co. of Okla.: power 
station. In oper. $55 million. 

Wewoka — Continental Oil Co.: 
office. 


district 


OREGON 

Albany—U. S. Bureau of Mines, Mark 
Wright, Dir. of Lab.; research to seek im- 
portant new uses for radioactive tracers. 
Plans announced. 

Beaverton—Electro-Glass Lab., 400 S. W. 
114th St. (Mail address—12335 S. W. Fair- 
crest, Portland 25); electronic & glass lab 
equipment. 

Portland—Dairy Cooperative Assn., 2700 
S. E. 6th Ave. 4 bldg. units totaling 85,000 
sq. ft. $1,365,000. 

Portland—Howard-Cooper Corp., N. E. 85th 
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Ave. & Killingsworth St.; hdqs.—distr. of 
nternatl. Harvester Machinery. In oper. 40,- 
000 sq. ft. 

Portland—Northwest Packing Co., 440 N. 
Columbia Blvd.; canned food products.—45-, 
000 sq. ft. whse. Est. date to begin constr. 
early 1959. 

Portland—Western States Metalstamp, Inc., 
11320 N. E. Marx, (20); fasteners for ship- 
ping containers. 

Springfield — McKenzie River Plywood 
Corp., Mr. & Mrs. Carl E. Anderson, Owners: 
plywood. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. (B) 

Springfield—Spring Craft Boats, Inc., Jack 
Briggs, Pres.: molytanium & fiberglass boats. 
In oper. (B) 


Tillamook—Coast Structures, Inc., E. A. 
West & W. R. Brown, Partners, Tillamook 
NAS; boxes. In oper. (B) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Albion—Hayes Mfg, Co. 
Mich. Considering several 
County. 

Lilly—ABC Mfg. Co., Stanley Shellen- 
berger, Plt. Mgr.; children’s & sub-teen’s 
garments. In oper. (B) 

Lower Southampton Twp. — Chempump 
Corp., specialized pumping equipment. Est. 
date of oper. Feb. 1959. 14,000 sq. ft. 

Merwin — Aluminum Co. of America; 
campus-type research ctr. Plans announced. 
$Multi-million. 1000-acre site. 


HO: 


sites 


Detroit, 
in Erie 





facilities. 





Alabama offers inviting possibilities in 1959 
in sites for serving the ever prosperous new 
Southern market. You will find immediately 
available manpower, raw materials, as well as 
semi-finished components, almost unlimited 
fresh water resources, and dependable and 
diversified land and water transportation 


Our Industrial Development Engineers will 
gladly send you any information regarding 
areas that would be suitable to your type of 
business operation. There is no obligation to 
you, and all correspondence and conversations 
will be kept in confidence. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Minersville — Minersville Extrudo Plant 
(Br. of Extrudo Film Corp.), John Moss, 
Dir.; polyethylene film. Moving from Long 
Island City, N. Y. Est. date of oper. May 
1959. (C) 

New Centerville—Roof Garden Container 
Co., Robert Landsbach, Off.; cardboard 
boxes. In oper. (B) 

New Kensington Aluminum 
America, Edw. B. Wilber, V. P.; 
dev. ctr.—campus type. 
$30 million. 

N. Charleroi—American Oil Co., Old Lock 
#4 Property; bulk asphalt plt. Site pur- 
chased. $500,000. 

Oil City — (Unidentified firm); plastics. 
HO: Cleveland, Ohio. Under consideration. 
(B) 


Co. of 
research & 
Plans announced. 





Before you select 
any Plant Site... 
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near Philadelphia—Phila. Elec. Co. (with 
50 other power firms); nuclear power plant. 
Under consideration. $24.5 million. 

Reading—Wyomissing Paper Products; 
flint & glazed paper, phono record labels & 
other packaging requirements & also cloth- 
lined papers for maps & heavy-duty purposes. 
Plans announced. 150,000 sq. ft. 

Scranton—Hamel Corp. (Subs. of Barler 
Metal Products, Inc.); kitchen & utility 
cabinets. HO of Barler Metals: Goshen, Ind. 
60,000 sq. ft. bldg. leased. (C) 

Somerset—R. E. Uptegraf Mfg. Co., R. E. 
Uptegraf, Jr., Pres.; transformers. Plans an- 
nounced. $270,000. (B) 

Tarentum—A. P. Green Fire Brick Co.; 
fire brick. HO: Mexico City, Mo. Plans an- 
nounced. $2 million. 

Woodvale — Claudia Footwear, Inc.; 
women’s and girls’ shoes. Est. date of oper. 
Feb. 1959. (C) 


PUERTO RICO 
Bayamon — Caribe Seat Covers Corp., 
Minillias; seat covers. Est. date of oper. Feb. 
1959. (B) 
Catano 
ucts. 
Catano 


Clifford Dietz: sheet metal prod- 


Island Industries, Inc.: elastic 
cloth. Est. date of oper. April 1959. (B) 
Caguas—Puerto Rico Broilers, Inc.; poultry 
processing, Est. date of oper. Feb. 1959 .(B) 
Manati—Playtex Panamerican, Inc.; baby 
undergarments. Est. date of oper. May 1959. 
(C) 
Mayuguez- 
ing clothes. 
Mayaguez—Herbert Hoffman; work pants. 
Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. (B) 
Rio Piedras — (Name _ undetermined) ; 
microveer. 


(Undetermined name); work- 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence—Intelex Systems, Inc. (Subs. 
of Internatl. Tel. & Tel.), West River Ind. 
Park; automated post office for lease to Post 
Office Dept. Constr. to begin Feb. 1959. $3.5 
million plus. 

Providence—U. S. Rubber Co. (Grinding 
Wheel Div.), S. I. Strickhouser, Gen. Mer.; 
abrasive wheels. Moving from Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Est. date of oper. Feb, 1959. (B) 

Warwick—Kiekhaefer Corp., Stuart Mago- 
wan, Br. Megr., Warwick Ind. Park; regional 
sales office, parts & service depot.-—Mercury 
outboard motors. Oper. to begin immed. (B) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spartanburg — Francis Mfg. Co.: woven 
labels. 90-acre tract purchased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Custer—Mountain Sawmill, Korszak Zio- 
lowski, Owner; lumber. In oper. (B) 
Sioux Falls—Raven Industries, Inc., J. R. 
Smith, V. P.; plastic fabrication. In oper. 
$250,000. (B) 


TENNESSEE 

Anderson—Oolite Minerals Corp., James 
W. Gonce, Pres.; limestone-processing chemi- 
cal materials. 

Campbell County—Koppers Co., Inc.; Jum- 
ber mill. HO: Pgh, Pa. 50,000 acres acquired. 
Est. date of oper. Spring 1959. (D) 

Etowah—L. F. Owenby, Dick Owenby: 
sports jackets. Est. date of oper. Feb. 1959. 
(C) 

McMinnville—Erving’s Hatcheries; hatch- 
ery. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. 

Maryville—Coca-Cola Co., Great Smoky 
Mtns. Hwy. (State 73). Est. date of oper. 
late Spring 1959. 
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Tullahoma—Gas Dynamics, Arnold Engi- 
neering Dev. Ctr.; test & lab bldg. Plans an- 
nounced. $628,000. 

Winchester—Intercontinental Shoe Corp., 
Ben Caldwell, Pres., First Ave. & Cedar Sts.; 
plastic shoes. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959, 

D) 


TEXAS 

Dallas—Liberty Products, Inc., Eddy Mann, 
Pres., Brook Hollow Ind. Dist.; distr. of 
alum. sliding glass doors and alum. windows. 
—Office & whse. 14,000 sq. ft. 

Dallas—Stanley Works of New Britain, 
Conn., Paul E. Good, Dallas Whse. Megr., 635 
Regal Row, Brook Hollow Ind. Dist.; bldrs. 
hdwe. & tools—whse. & regional off. bldg. 
Est. date of oper. Feb. 1959. 

El Paso—Hortex Mfg. Co., Albert Hor- 
witz, Cotton St. & Overland Ave.; boyswear 
—Billy the Kid brand. In oper. (D) 

Houston—Aquatrol, Inc., M. C. Forbes, 
Pres., 701 Genoa St.; water treatment con- 
sultants and mfrs. of chemicals for water 
treatment. Moving from 212 Christi Place. 

Houston—Kaiserhof Industries, Inc., Gran- 
ville Cubage, Pres., 512 W. 23rd St.; alum. 
sliding glass patio doors. Est. date of oper. 
Jan. 1959. (B) 

Houston-Galveston area — Southwestern 
Electro Metals; recovery of semi-rare metals 
from scrap—refining of beryllium & boron, 
processing of titanium. Seeking 200-acre site. 
40,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Odessa — Industrial Instrument Corp. of 
Austin (West Texas Div.), Paul Dearing, 
Div. Mgr.; flow meter bearings & other pre- 
cision instruments. HO: Austin, Tex. In oper. 

Port Brownsville—Union Carbide Corp., 
Morse G. Dial, Bd. Chm.; chemicals. To be 
operated by Union Carbide Chem. Co. & 
Union Carbide Olefins Co., Divs. of Union 
Carbide Co. Report confirmed. 

San Antonio—Permalife Glass Fiber (Div. 
of Standard Elec. Co.), Gerald Dubinski, 
Secy-Treas. of Standard Elec., 3016 Austin 
Hwy.; glass fiber battery separators. Under 
constr. 18,864 sq. ft. (C) 

Sequin—George Faber Co., Geo. Faber, 
Pres., N. King St.; western style living room 
and bedroom furniture. Moving from Kerr- 
vile. 12,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Sherman—International Business Machines 
Corp., W. F. Long, Mgr., Hwy. 75; cards. In 
oper. 61,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Waco—Gilbreath Mfg. Co., W. Waco Ind. 
Dist.; lingerie. Est. date of oper. March 1959. 

Waco—Hill Printing & Stationery Co., W. 
Waco Ind. Dist.; stationery. Relocation in 
city. Est. date of oper. Fall 1959. 

Jaco—Precision Engineering Co., Ernest 
V. Berry, Pres., Hwy. 6, W. Waco Ind. Dist.; 
chroming & reconditioning of crankshafts for 
diesel locomotives. HO: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Est. date of oper. April 1949. (B) 

Weslaco—Continental Can Co., Hank 
Oberg (of Houston), Off.; cans—size 303. 
Expected to announce plans for constr. $1 
million. 

Whitesboro—Texas Mfg. Co., Joe L. Cob- 
ler, Off., U. S. 82: trailers, tanks. In oper. 


UTAH 
Bacchus—Hercules Powder Co.: solid 


rocket fuels. Est. date of oper. 1959. $Multi- 
million. 


Salt Lake City—Sperry Utah Engineering 
Lab. Sergeant missiles. 


VERMONT 
No plants reported. 
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VIRGINIA 

Atkins—Sorensen Bent Wood Corp., C. P. 
Sorensen, Off.; bent wood for furn., sulky 
shafts, etc. Moving from Marshall, N. C. In 
oper. (B) 

Culpeper—Rental Uniform Service of 
Roanoke, Inc., N. B. Martin, Secy-Treas., 
Old Brandy Rd.; indus. laundry. Constr. est. 
to begin 1959 or early 1960. 12,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Richmond—General Printing Ink Co. 
(Subs. of Sun Chem. Co.), John L. Osias, 
Gen. Mgr. Sun HO: N. Y. C. Now operating 
at 1715 Summit Ave. Est. date of oper. 1959. 
$500,000. 

Roanoke—(Unnamed firm). Roanoke Dev. 
Assn. considering possibility of opening a 
dress factory. (B) 

Roanoke—The Kroger Co.; baked goods— 
dist. whse. & gen. off. Under constr. $15 
million. 

Roanoke—Lightweight Block Co., S. W. 
Hairston, Pres., 30th St. & Shenandoah Ave., 
N.W.; solite blocks. Est. date of oper. Feb. 
1959. $250,000. 

WASHINGTON 

Anacortes—Anacortes Veneer, Iac., T. L. 
Bentley; pier & lumber drying facilities. Est. 
date of oper. Feb. 1959. $250,000. (B) 

Bayne—Hi-Carbon & Chem. Co., E. H. 
Records, Pres. (of Tacoma); carbon, coal 
tar & related products. HO: Tacoma, Wash. 
10-acre site purchased for lab & coal process- 
ing plt. 

Bellingham—Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., Lawson P. Turcotte, Pres.; wood pulp. 
Est. date of oper. late 1959. $400,000. 

Everett—E. A. Nord Co., Eric Nord, Pres. 
doors. Est. date of oper. 1962. $500,000. (D) 

Everett—Scott Paper Co., Loren V. For- 
man, Mer.; paper whse. Est. date of oper. 
July 1959. 270,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Seattle—John T. Doherty & Assoc., Robert 
Gruye; restaurant & small boat moorage. Est. 
date of oper. Feb. 1959. $500,000. (B) 

Seattle—Fruehauf Trailer Co., 8th Ave., S. 

Seattle—Pacific Stove & Foundry Co.; 
sheet metal shop & office. Est. date of oper. 
late 1959. $600,000. (B) 

Seattle—Seattle Construction Co. & Con- 
struction Council Bldg.; office bldg. Est. date 
of oper. 1959. 18,000 sq. ft. 

Snoqualmie Falls—Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Harry E. Morgan, Jr., Br. Mer.; ply- 
wood. Est. date of oper. mid-1959. (B) 

Warden—(Unnamed firm); frozen food 
processing. Est. date of oper. late 1959, $1 
million. (B) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Ripley—Harlow Constr. Co., U.S. Rte. 33: 
black rock & hot mix plt. Under constr. 

WISCONSIN 

Green Bay—Wisc. Publ. Service Co. (Pul- 
liam Steam Elec. Generating Plt.), Harold 
P. Taylor, Pres.; elec. generating plt. In 
oper. $12.1 million. 

Manitowoc—Mirro Alum. Co. W. F. Bugen- 
hagen, Pres.; rolling mill. Under constr. $12 
million. 

WYOMING 

No plants reported. 

CANADA 
ALBERTA 

Calgary—Anthes-Imperial Co.: 
water pipe. $244 million. (B) 

Calgary—Canadian Gen. Elec. Co., Ltd.: 
Alb. dist. hdqs. Under constr. $400,000. (C) 

Calgary—Coynco Products, Ltd.; heat ex- 
changers & fin tubes. HO: Tulsa, Okla. 

Calgary—Eugene Dietzgen, Ltd.; sensitized 
paper. HO: Chicago, Ill. Under constr. 


cast iron 
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Calgary—Fruehauf Trailer Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.; truck trailer assembly & central parts 
depot. Est. date of oper. Fall 1959. 

Calgary—Lynn Plastics, Ltd.; polyethylene 
film extrusion. (B) 

Calgary—Murray Mfg. Ltd.; 

Under constr. 214-acre site. 

Calgary—Street, Robbins & Morrow; Sou. 
Alberta Caterpillar dealership. Under constr. 
$392,000. 50,000 sq. ft. 

Calgary—Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Ltd.; 
petro-chemical by-products, mostly sulphur. 
HO: Houston, Tex. Under constr. $8 million. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Cranbrook—Westbrook Timber, Ltd.; saw- 
mill. 

East Kootenay—Alberta Natural Gas Co.; 
natural gas pipeline. $40 million. 

Ioco—B. C. Elec. Co., Ltd.; elec. power. 
First stage to be in oper. 1960. 

Port Moody—British America Oil Co., 
Ltd.; petroleum products. $25.5 million. (C) 

Rocky Mtn. Trench area—Wenner-Gren 
Dev. (B. C.), Ltd.; elec. power. 

Vancouver—B. C. Elec. Co., Ltd.; 138 volt 
submarine elec. transmission cable run paral- 
lel to similar cable laid in 1956. Running 
from Mainland to Vancouver. $9.3 million. 

Vancouver—Canadian Forest Products, 
Ltd.; wood products—will constr. steam tur- 
bine elec. plt. to supply co. mills. $1.25 mil- 
lion. 

Vancouver—The T. Eaton Co., Ltd.; whse. 
& serv. bldg. $3 million. 

Vancouver—Western Wholesale Drugs, 
Ltd.; drugs—mfg. & wholesale plt. Will com- 
bine Western Labs and the head office of 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Ltd. with the 
wholesale whse. $800,000. 

MANITOBA 

Altona—-D. W. Friesen & Sons, Ltd., D. K. 
Friesen, Mgr.; printing & publishing. Est. 
date of oper. Feb. 1959, (B) 

St. James—Federated Co-Operatives, Ltd., 
George Felstead, Mgr.; wide variety of gro- 
cery, airplane, hdwe. products—new whse. 
facilities. HO: 211 Ave. D. N., Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. Est. date of oper. late 1959. 
$1 mililon. 

St. James—Fisher & Burpee, Ltd., F. A. 
Lewis, Mgr.; physician & hosp, spls.—oflice 
& warehouse. HDQ: 219 Kennedy St., Winne- 
peg. In oper. (B) 

Winnepeg—Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., W. J. 
Forsyth, Gen. Sls., Mgr.; distr. ctr. for farm 
implements. HO: King St., W., Toronto, 
Ont. Est. date of oper. Spring 1959. $300,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
NOVA SCOTIA 

No plants reported. 

ONTARIO 

Etobicoke—Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd., 
Brockhouse Rd.; printers’ ink of all type 
exc. black news ink—office & plt. In oper. 
41,000 sq ft. 

Etobicoke—Spaulding Fibre of Canada, 
Ltd., Coronet & Medulla Rds.; indus. plas- 
tics in sheets, rods, tubes—fibre board, trans- 
former insulating board & custom designed 
insulators for many uses. HO: Tonawanda, 
N. Y. In oper. 

Etobicoke Twp.—Dominion Carbon Brush 
Co., Ltd., 550 Evans Ave.: carbon brushes 
for automotive & indus. motors & generators. 
Moved from Richmond St., Toronto. 

Peterborough—Crown Dairy Supply Co. of 
Canada; dairy supplies. Under constr. 

Peterborough—Quaker Oats o., 
milling & distribution. Under constr. 


furniture. 


Ltd.: 
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Peterborough—Scales & Roberts, Ltd.; 
wholesale tobacco distributors. Under constr. 

Toronto—Atwell Fleming Printing Co., 
Ltd., Princess St.; office. Bldg. purchased. 
Now located at 11 Duncan St. 

Toronto—Camesco Medical Supplies, Ltd.. 
J. P. Campbell, V. P. & Gen. Sls. Mgr., 80 
Advance Rd.; mfr. & distributor of first aid 
kits, refills & other first aid materials. To 
oper. under arrangement of Medical Supply 
Co. of Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 

Toronto—Forbes Products Corp., Fred 
Steele, Mer., Richmond Hill; book & bro- 
chure covers, filing aids & covers from vari- 
ous types of sheet plastics. HO: Rochester, 
N. Y. In oper. 

Toronto—Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Mal- 


lard Rd.; movable steel partitions for office, 
plt., showroom & institutional use. In oper. 
40,000 sq. ft. 

Toronto—Kendall Refining Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., J. B. Fisher, Pres., 2 Bradpenn Rd., 
Etobicoke Twp; motor oil, gear lubes & 
greases—oflice & warehouse. In oper. 144- 
acre site, 

Toronto—National Adhesives (Canada), 
Ltd.; vinyl emulsion polymerization plt. Est. 
date of oper. March 1959. 

Toronto—Poly-Mol-Lite Co., 2139 Dundas 
st. W.; mfr., dist. & carry out application 


work with a patented new type of plastic 
finish. 

Toronto—Regal Stationery Co., Ltd., 939 
Eglington Ave., E. (Leaside); lithography, 
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LESS DEADWEIGHT » MORE FLOOR SPACE 


- ‘The Allison-Erwin Building, Charlotte, N.C. ~ 


Architects: J. N. Pease & Co., A.LA., Charlotte, N. C. 
General Contractors: Goode Construction Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Allison-Erwin Company’s Charlotte, N. C., building has approximately 
173,700 square feet of office and warehouse space. 


Solite Lightweight Aggregate — used in the precast, pre-stressed concrete — 
made possible this objective of more usable space by decreasing deadload and 


permitting greater spans. 


At the same time, Solite’s light weight made handling easier, speeded up 


construction, kept labor costs down. 


Solite has a talent for getting to the heart of specific building problems. 
Whatever your construction objectives, chances are that Solite can help you 


solve them. 
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cowrnone LMU 





PLANTS: Aquadale, N. C. e 


FOR BETTER BUILDING 


Whatever your (aolabtaael@areyal astexe fs professional rere Malas can save 


you time and money 


Bremo Bluff, Va. ° 
OFFICES: Box 9138, Richmond e Box 1843, Charlotte, N. C. e 


Consult 


Leaksville Junction, Va. 
Box 147, Columbia, S. C. 


your architect or engineer 





greeting cards, envelopes. Bldg. purchased. 
Moving from 103 Simcoe St. 
Toronto—Systems Supply Corp., 361 King 
St., E.; design, mfr. & installation of labor- 
and-time saving systems for invoicing, receiv- 
ing & production control. Forms to be mfd. 
at this plt. 20,000 sq. ft. 
Toronto—Underwood, Ltd., Don Mills Rd.; 
elec., standard & portable typewriters. Under 
constr. 75,000 sq. ft. Moving from Madison 


Ave. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLE 
No plants reported. 
QUEBEC 

Montreal—Aluminum Centre; 42-story of- 
fice bldg. Consolidation of Aluminum, Ltd. 
and several assoc. companies—hdgas. Est. date 
of oper. 1961. 

Pointe aux Trembles—Continental Paper 
Products, Ltd.; converting plt.—containers, 
bags, wrapping paper, etc. HO: Ottawa, 


Ont. 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Estevan—Estevan Industries, Ltd.; Paul J. 
Melle, Gen. Mgr.; mobile homes. Est. date 
of oper. Jan. 1959. (B) 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

Argentina—Buenos Aires. Fish Interna- 
tional Corp.; petrochemical complex. HO: 
Houston, Tex. Plans announced. $40 million. 

Argentina—Cyanamid de Argentina, S. A. 
(Subs. of American Cyanamid Co.) ; pharma- 
ceuticals. To be in oper. soon. $2 million. 

British West Indies—Jamaica. Federated 
Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd.; pharmaceuticals. 
Plans announced. 

Cuba—Havana. Corn Products Refining 
Co., James W. McKee, Jr., Mgr.; starches, 
sweeteners & consumer packaged products. 
Est. date of oper. June 1960. $2.5 million. 
(C) 

France—Colmar. Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Bernard H. Riley, Gen Mgr. of Div. 
Francaise; roller bearings. Est. date to begin 
constr. March 1959. $10 million. (D) 

France—Niort. Reichold Chemicals; 
maldehyde unit. Plans announced. 

Guatemala—Guatemala City. Pinturas 
Central Americanas, S. A.; Glidden paint 
products. (With Glidden International, 
C. A.). Est. date of oper. early 1959. 

Mexico—Toluca. Gates Rubber Co., Chas. 
C. Gates, Jr., V. P.; rubber products, incl. 
V-Belts for automotive and indus. markets in 
Mexico. Est. date of oper. July 1959. $500.- 


for- 


Mexico—Fabricas de Papel Tuxtepec: 
newsprint mill. In oper. $12 million. 

Mexico—San_ Cristobal Sugar Mill, 
Roberto Garcia Mora, Off.; paper mill te 
utilize sugar cane bagasse. Plans announced. 
$12 million. 

Netherlands—-Nymegen. Friden, Inc.: 
office equipment. HO: San Leandro, Calif., 
U. S. A. In oper. $520,000. 

Netherlands—Rotterdam. EESSO Neder- 
land N. V. Refinery, H. O. Horstmann, Dir., 
Botlek Area (Third Petroleum Harbor.) 
Est. date of oper. 1960. $50 million. 

Netherlands—Rotterdam. Ketjen  Sul- 
phuric Acid Works (To be operated by Ket- 
jen Carbon;) carbon black. HO: Amster- 
dam, Netherlands. Plans announced $3.4 
million. 

New Zealand—Wellington. Rheem New 
Zealand, Ltd. (Subs. of Rheem Mfg. Co.) : 
steel shipping containers & drums for oil 
companies. Est. date of oper. June 1959. 

West Pakistan—Daud Khel. Saigol, Ltd.: 
soda ash & caustic soda. In planning stages. 
$10.2 million. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


(IN REVIEW) 





FEBRUARY 1885 


(AS ABSTRACTED MORE THAN 7% YEARS LATER) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





LIGHTS FOR RIO 


Proposals for the illumination of the city 
of Rio de Janeiro by gas will be received 
up to three p.m. on February 28, 1885, at the 
Brazilian Legation at Washington, D. C., and 
at the Brazilian Consulate General in New 
York. Specifications and general conditions 
will be furnished on application at the same 
places. 


PRINTING PRESSES 
Messrs. C. B. Cottrell & Sons, New York, 


well known manufacturer of printing presses, 
have issued a new catalogue illustrating and 
describing their various styles of presses. The 
Cottrell presses are probably as near perfec- 
tion as it is possible to make machinery. They 
are supplied with the very latest and best 
improvements, some of which are patents of 
Mr. C. B. Cottrell, and hence can be found 
in no other make of presses. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


A bill has been introduced in the General 
Assembly of Alabama to establish an Indus- 
trial and Immigration Bureau, and we are 
glad to see that many of the leading papers 
of the state are strongly in favor of it. Ala- 
bama, like the other Southern states, needs 
immigration, and one of the best means of 
helping to attract settlers to the state is 
through the work of an immigration Bureau. 
The small expense that this would entail upon 
the state would, we feel sure, be many times 
repaid by the good accomplished in attracting 
capital and immigration. 


COPPER DEVELOPMENT 


In our construction department mention is 
made of a company now preparing to develop 
an immense copper property in Northwest 
Texas. The particulars of this gigantic enter- 
prise as reported from Texas, are that “Gen. 
George B. McClellan has been engaged in a 
thorough inspection of the company’s proper- 
ty, which lies in Knox, King, Stonewall and 
Hardeman counties, and he pronounces the 
prospect as wonderful in possibilities. It is 
the purpose soon to begin work in Hardeman 
county, and to remove and reduce, daily, one 
thousand tons of ore. The difficulty at present 
in the way of successful operation of the 
mines is the absence of fuel. Were coal at 
hand the crop of copper would be fabulous. 
The capital stock of the company is fixed at 
$12,000,000. Any amount of water is at com- 
mand, and when a railway penetrates this 
copper region it becomes utterly impossible 
to guess what the result will be. One experi- 
enced expert says he has never yet examined 
anything equal to the property in magnitude 
and in richness, Another is satisfied there are 
over five hundred thousand tons in sight.” 


ALCOHOL FROM SMOKE 


The Birmingham, Ala., Chronicle claims 
that a Northern Company proposes works at 
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that city for making alcohol from smoke. 
Birmingham may be a smoky city, but Pitts- 
burgh is evidently the place for a “smoke- 
alcohol” factory. 


SAND PAPERING 


Sand-papering machines are among the 
greatest labor-saving and most profitable that 


can be used in any wood-working factory, 
especially by furniture, bracket and chair 
companies. It is claimed that they will save 
from 3 to 10 men’s wages and do the work 
in a far superior and more perfect manner. 
The Egan Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of wood-working machinery, have 13 
of their improved sand-papering machines 
now running in Philadelphia alone. 
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hand-made Brick. 
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Marion is a friendly city of 35,000 just about 
midway between Chicago and Cincinnati. 
Larger plants in the immediate area include 
Anaconda Wire & Cable, Dana Corp., Delta 
Electric, Foster-Forbes Glass, General Motors, 
General Tire & Rubber, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Paranite Wire & Cable Div. of Essex Wire Corp., 
RCA. There is a good supply of skilled labor, 
and labor relations have been exceptionally good. 


The site shown above is just outside the Marion 
city limits, on the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 








368 acres 
at Marion, Indiana 


way tracks, and is open to reciprocal switch- 
ing. It is practically level, has good drain- 
age, and is zoned for heavy industry. All utilities 
are available. 


Complete Industrial Surveys of this and other 
Indiana sites are available to interested com- 
panies. Inquiries are handled in complete con- 
fidence and without obligation. Address: Wayne 
C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. Tel.: Jackson 3-8573. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia « West Virginia « Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana *« Michigan e« Southern Ontario 
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An ID survey indicates that first class letters between major 
cities average about 12 miles an hour. Packages and bulk mail 


are slower. This is a factor to 


or distributing center where 


WE may be living in the age of jets 
and rockets, but the U. S. mail 
still travels at a horse-and-buggy pace. 

That’s the inevitable conclusion of a 
survey made to estimate just how much 
time allowance should be made for 
transit of mail between key cities. This 
information is of general interest to 
most business firms and of special con- 
cern for those who transact a large vol- 
ume of mail business. 

Our survey reveals that the average 
travel speed for first class mail is 12 
miles per hour. That’s the average speed 
for first class mail from time of post- 
mark in city of origin to actual delivery 
in our office. This reflects the average 
of a large sample of mail checked dur- 
ing late Summer and early Fall, 1958. 
It includes letters posted in cities 
throughout the country on various days 
of the week. 

For example, a letter postmarked 
6:30 pm in New York on Wednesday 
arrived at our Atlanta office at 9:00 
am on Friday. Covering a distance of 
750 miles in 38.5 hours, this is an av- 
erage speed of 19.5 miles per hour. 

Transit time for the same class mail 
between the same cities varies widely, 
as evidenced by these times for other 
New York to Atlanta letters: 61.5 hours, 
42 hours, 40 hours, 63.5 hours, 109 
hours, and 61 hours. 


Letters traveling greater distances 
showed higher average speeds, appar- 
ently because handling time is a smaller 
part of the total time en route. The 
average travel speed for first class let- 
ters traveling more than 500 miles was 
16.1 miles per hour. For letters going 
less than 500 miles, the average speed 
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consider in locating an office 


mail delivery is important. 


was 9.8 miles per hour. 

In fact, mail between nearby cities 
seems to go at a pace which would 
make a snail look like a race horse. 

Between Birmingham and Atlanta, a 
distance of about 150 miles, one first 
class letter took 85 hours, for a net 
speed of 1.8 miles per hour. Another 
letter took 37.5 hours to negotiate the 
100 miles between Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga. That’s 2.7 miles per hour. 

Here are some speeds shown by let- 
ters selected at random—all arriving in 
Atlanta: 


City of Origin 
Burlington, Vt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Madison, Wisc. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dallas, Texas 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Akron, Ohio 


Transit Speed, mph 


12.8 
26.4 
19.6 
13.0 


The limited survey did not indicate 
that any particular section of the coun- 
try enjoys more rapid mail transit. The 
transit time seems to be unpredictable 
everywhere. 

Mail arriving on Monday showed an 
average speed of 8.8 miles per hour. 
Wednesday arrivals averaged 13.3 miles 
per hour; Thursday was 12.9; and Fri- 
day was 13.8. 

It would seem that the letters you 
mail about Tuesday or Wednesday get 
to their destination quickest. Letters 
posted on Thursday or Friday are like- 
ly to be slowest if they. have very far 
to go. 
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Does airmail help? While there are 
some notable exceptions, airmail cer- 
tainly has a higher average transit 
speed. The composite was better than 
45 miles per hour from time of post- 
mark to arrival in our office. 

But there are sharp variations. The 
same mail brought two airmail letters 
from New York, one having been 13.5 
hours in transit, and the other 35 hours. 
In such instances, there is strong sus- 
picion that while the latter letter was 
earmarked for air transit, it actually 
came by surface transport. 


Best time was shown by airmail from 
Hawaii. One letter covered the 4600 
miles in 42 hours for a speed of about 
110 miles per hour. 

While a large sample was not taken, 
it did not appear that Special Delivery 
had much effect on transit time. 


No check was made on magazines 
and other second and third class mail, 
which travels at a much slower rate 
than first class. Our circulation depart- 
ment reports that average transit time 
for such mail is at least twice the time 
recorded for first class. This would 
mean about one week in transit between 
major cities. 

This informal study was made, not to 
embarrass the Post Office Department, 
but to afford readers with a more real- 
istic picture of one vital phase of busi- 
ness communications. Such information 
is of definite tnterest to those planning 
the location of sales offices and other 
facilities. 

One obvious conclusion of the survey 
is that a very drastic change in handling 
procedures will be required if mail 
transit times are to be reduced sharply. 
The Post Office Department deserves 
the support of all business firms in 
achieving technical improvements. 

It is also apparent that there is a 
common tendency to overestimate the 
speed with which first class mail travels. 
Executives accustomed to air travel are 
inclined to assume mail travels with 
equal speed. They assume next-day 
service between major cities, but the 
service is actually day-after-next. 

Under the circumstances, a branch 
office which is 100 miles away might 
as well be twice as far. And if the 
office is 2,000 miles away, another 500 
miles farther doesn’t make a lot of 
difference. 

Finally, we don’t recommend this 
field to the researcher who is suscepti- 
ble to ulcers. The only thing consistent 
about the returns are their unpredicta- 
bility. 
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This is the big manufacturing operation of National Homes Corpora- 
tion at Lafayette, Indiana, where the company also has general offices 
and subsidiary companies. Other manufacturing plants are at Horse- 
heads, New York; Tyler, Texas, and New Albany, Indiana. 
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PREFAB HOMES: Growth Unlimited 


By James R. Price 


EW industries have a future as 
bright as home manufacturing. 

And, because of its leadership in this 
relatively new but highly successful in- 
dustry, National Homes Corporation 
has a market potential that dwarfs to- 
day’s production totals, even though 
they are at record levels. 

In 1958—18 years after its founding 
—this company produced one out of 
every 33 non-farm, privately-financed, 
single-family dwellings in the United 
States. This, in turn, is better than one- 
fourth of the output of the entire home 
manufacturing industry. 

By just holding this position—and 
we expect to do much better—National 
Homes would, within a decade, be pro- 
ducing 125,000 units a year 

That would be five times or better 
our record 1958 production and more 
than the entire home manufacturing in- 
dustry’s total for the past year. 

Guiding us in this direction are two 
main factors, not to mention all the 
others that are sure to stimulate an 
unprecedented demand for housing dur- 
ing the next decade: 

1. In the face of spiraling building 
costs, the greater productivity that can 
be achieved with assembly-line methods 
is the only way that home builders can 
provide roomy attractive, high-quality 
homes at prices the American working 
man can afford. 

2. The great and growing acceptance 
of home manufacturing methods and 
recognition of their cost-saving advan- 
tages have brought the industry to the 
threshold of an enormous expansion. 
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It is important to note that housing 
experts have predicted that in 10 years 
half the homes built in America will be 
coming off production lines of manu- 
iacturers like National Homes. 

Even using the conservative figure 
of one million starts as the market 
potential of a decade hence—residen- 
tial construction is at a higher level 
than that right now—this means that 
500,000 homes would be manufactured. 
It would place National’s share of the 
market—even if it were able to do no 
better than the present rate—at 125,000 
units annually. 

This figure would indeed dwarf our 
1958 production, which was a record 
23,800 units, putting us ahead of our 
1957 production by 37 per cent. The 
housing industry as a whole was not 
able to show any such gain over its 
previous year’s production. 

Large-volume builders have been 
quick to appreciate the expanding ad- 
vantages of home manufacturing. The 
growth of our builder-dealer organiza- 
tion in the past year has reflected their 
desire to “get in on the ground floor” 
of this amazing technological change 
in home building. 

The operations of these major build- 
ers are, in effect, on-the-site extensions 
of our assembly-line efficiency, with the 
attending savings passed on to the 
home purchaser. ‘ 

Completion of many more homes, 
much faster capital turnover, much 
surer profits, elimination of the worries 
with huge inventories and purchasing 
and expediting personnel, plus much 
greater efficiency in utilization of labor 
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crews are but a few of the inherent 
advantages. 

Ready access to money, not only for 
interim and final financing but also 
for land acquistion and development, 
erases headaches for our builders. This 
is particularly true as costs of land ac- 
quisition, planning and development 
increase with competition for the most 
desirable sites in expanding metropoli- 
tan areas. 

That many lending institutions pre- 
fer mortgages on manufactured homes 
is recognized, since standardization of 
high quality and value enables them to 
pinpoint worth of the home they have 
as collateral. 

A major role in our success has been 
played by our wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the National Homes Acceptance Corpo- 
ration, which since its formation in 
1947 has processed over half a billion 
dollars in mortgage financing. 

Among the many other services pro- 
vided by major manufacturers is prod- 
uct research and development, which 
has resulted in invaluable advances in 
home building technology. 

A shining example is our 1959 Line 
of Viking homes with bake-finished 
aluminum exterior walls and _ roofs. 
Only a major manufacturer, in cooper- 
ation with the three major aluminum 
companies, could undertake the several 
years of research that made the Viking 
possible. 

Hailed as the first major break- 
through in home building technology 
for-years and years, the maintenance- 
free qualities and durability of alumi- 
num are expected to save the home 
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NATIONAL HOMES 





buyer $4,000 over a 20-year period in 
regular maintenance and repair. 

Equally amazing is the fact that 
through assembly-line efficiency, we are 
able to offer these years-ahead homes 
at no premium in price over redwood, 
cedar shake or similar sidings. 

We are pleased, but not surprised, 
that news of the Vikings has already 
created so much interest among home 
buyers, who have shown a great prefer- 
ence for this kind of a home in market 
tests. 

The Vikings have also produced the 
snowballing effect of attracting build- 
ers anxious to profit by the sales power 
of the new line. 

Such widespread interest by the pub- 
lic has propelled our company to a first- 
quarter takeoff that proportionately 
points to another record year. It has 
helped immensely in recognition for 
the entire home manufacturing indus- 
try, not to mention our own apparent 
benefits. 

It has helped make a big stride to- 
ward in-a-decade goal of the industry 
producing 50 per cent of the nation’s 
homes. 

That we have paced this progress in 
other ways beside the Viking introduc- 
tion is proved as well by the fact that 
early in 1959 we will produce our 
150,000 National home, little more than 
two years after the 100,000 was shipped. 

Such totals are a far cry from our 
first-year production in 1940 of 162 


A “home-town boy made good" 
—at home—is James R. Price, 
chairman of the board of National 
Homes Corporation, Lafayette, In- 
diana, who here outlines some of 
the prospects and future plans for 
the nation's largest home manufac- 
turing company. 

The same desire that drove him 
to help form the company in 1940 
still dominates his every-day busi- 
ness life—through assembly line ef- 
ficiency, providing easy-to-own, at- 
tractive homes for a growing 
America. 

Born and reared on a farm near 
Fowler, Indiana, and not far from 
the scene cf his success, he attend- 
ed Indiana University's School of 
Business. After a brief time in In- 
dianapolis, he returned to Lafay- 
ette and went into the real estate 
business. 
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houses, built in a plant that was smaller 
than some of the Luxury Lines homes 
we now manufacture. All of them were 
sold and erected in Lafayette, Indiana. 

While Lafayette has remained the 
corporation’s headquarters, we have in 
the intervening, interesting years built 
a network of 600 builder-dealerships in 
41 states. 

We now have plants in Horseheads, 
New York; Tyler, Texas, and New Al- 
bany, Indiana, as well. Total plant 
space covers 25 acres—200 times our 
original one-building floor area. 

Within the areas served by our home 
manufacturing plants live 75 per cent 
of the nation’s population. Their loca- 
tions were deliberately planned, and 
looking ahead to the soaring popula- 
tions in these same areas, we already 
have adequate plant space to more than 
double our present production rates. 
This eliminates the need for immediate 
outlays of huge sums for plant expan- 
sion. 

Realizing it is folly to fan out faster 
than we can render all the attending 
services, we have been expanding our 
staffs to accommodate this planned 
expansion. 

The future, signaling the inescapable 
need for millions of homes for a grow- 
ing America, will find us ready to offer 
all the advantages our way of home 
building affords in providing quality 
homes at prices American families can 


afford. 
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TRACY, CALIFORNIA. . . 
WAS THIS FIRM’S DECISION 


Sisalkraft Corporation, manu- 
facturer of waterproof, reenforced protec- 
tive papers for building, and industry, se- 


lected Tracy, Calif. primarily because of its 
central location and its excellent highway 


and rail facilities to serve the western states, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Far Eastern Markets. In 
addition to two trans-continental railroads 
and three primary highways, shipments are 
facilitated by direct connections to seven 
other transcontinental rail carriers, utilized in 
our shipments . . . Proximity to the San 
Francisco Bay area (60 miles) also was an 
important factor. Excellent working relation- 
ship with the city government played an im- 
portant part in our firm's decision to locate 
in Tracy and in present operations.” 


—Allan H. Mackay, 


“American 


Vice President 
Write For Industrial Sites File 


Tracy District Chamber of C 





Tracy, California 
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NORTH CENTRAL AREA WEATHER FACTORS 
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EFINITIONS of “climate” may be 
written in a number of ways ac- 
cording to one’s needs or desires. For 
example, “Climate is the average or 
sum total of weather experiences at a 
point or in an area,” or, “Today, and 
possibly tomorrow and yesterday, we 
are having weather but the weather 
events of the past and of the future are 
a part of climate,” or again, “Climate 
advises us to have available both sun 
suits and umbrellas but it is the weather 
which determines which item will be 
in use at a particular moment.” 
A definition which fits into our dis- 
cussion here might be, “Climate de- 
scribes the total outdoor physical en- 
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vironment as it relates to man’s living 
and working activities.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS: The 
geography of the North Central Area 
is attractive to industrial planners. The 
level terrain favors the construction 
and operation of railroads and high- 
ways and greatly increases the number 
of possible plant locations. Gently flow- 
ing rivers have been well developed 
for water transportation and economi- 
cal barge traffic connects Great Lakes 
shipping with the lower Mississippi 
Valley and the Gulf Coast. 

Although water power is limited, 
vast supplies of Illinois coal and easy 
access to the gas fields of the South- 
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The map shows the total number of reported tornadoes per two degrees latitude-longitude 
square over the United States in the period 1916-1955. | 
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west promise no shortage of energy for 
centuries to come. Ground water sup- 
plies are limited in some areas but 
fresh water reserves in the Great Lakes 
and the principal rivers can be con- 
sidered adequate. In addition there is 
a large number of surface reservoir 
sites that can be developed when they 
are needed. 

THE PLANT LOCATION PROB. 
LEM: It is probably true that a factory 
or processing plant will not usually 
locate in the North Central Area be- 
cause of climate but in spite of it. For 
example a large amount of industry is 
involved with processing the agricul- 
tural raw materials of this region. Al- 
though a remote location would be 
impractical there would often be a 
possible range of location of a couple 
of hundred miles. 

Within that range a thorough analy- 
sis of weather statistics should permit 
one to minimize the total of the vari- 
ous costs of climate. Such an analysis 
might balance the cost of air condition- 
ing in southern locations against the 
larger heating load farther north: 
cloudiness in Michigan against sun- 
shine but greater storminess in Kansas; 
the greater cost of shelter in northern 
winters against increased cost of site 
drainage in southern latitudes. 

The analysis might estimate the 
probable snow loads on roofs and the 
economics of a snow melting system, 
the directions from the plant in which 
air pollution would most frequently be 
objectionable, the stream flow charac- 
teristics of rivers, or the yield of sur- 
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face water reservoirs where ground or 
river water is not adequate. Such analy- 
ses are most efficiently carried out by 
engineers who understand both the 
problems of industry and the use of 
weather records. 

There are a number of consulting 
firms which are qualified and experi- 
enced in handling problems in indus- 
trial climatology. Whether the work is 
done by company engineers or by ‘a 
consultant the records, facilities, and 
experience of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau’s Office of Climatology are avail- 
able. 

As illustration of a plant location 
problem, a certain industry was con- 
sidering a location in southern Illinois 
where nearby all industrial and munici- 
pal water supplies are taken from sur- 
face reservoirs. The process requires 
cooling water at a temperature of 70 
degress F. or lower the year around. 
Since water is limited and subject to 
strong warming in mid-summer the 
only practical way to obtain the re- 
quired cooling would be through the 
use of cooling towers. Cooling tower 
efficiency is limited by air temperature 
and humidity. 

In any case there can be no cooling 
to a temperature lower than the wet 
bulb temperature of the air. Since the 
wet bulb temperature is recorded hour- 
ly at all Weather Bureau airport sta- 
tions it was fairly easy to make a pre- 
liminary analysis for southern Illinois 
conditions. The analysis showed that 
in an average July the wet bulb tem- 
perature is above 70 degress for ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the time 
and that summertime operation of cool- 
ing towers would be impractical. 

CLIMATIC PATTERNS: The cli- 
mate of the North Central Area is 
characterized by great variability with 
large changes from winter’s snow and 
frost to summer’s warmth and occa- 
sional heat. Maximum temperatures 
have climbed to above 100 degrees F. 
in all the states and above 100 in most 
of them. 

Low readings below minus 30 de- 
grees occur every winter in the north- 
ern tier of states but much less fre- 
quently in the latitude of southern 
Missouri. Annual minimum tempera- 
tures are near zero in Oklahoma. The 
central area is cut off from the moder- 
ating influences of marine climates by 
distance since the Gulf of Mexico lies 
some 400 to 1000 miles to the south. 

The prevailing westerly winds of this 
area almost eliminate the influence of 
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Here in heart of mid- 
west, on Mississippi 
River, is Rock Is- 
land County, Illinois. 
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Spirit of famous Indian Chief still lives here! 


BLACKHAWK was his name; a stal- 
wart Indian Chief who roamed the 
midwest prairie land over a century 
ago. Favorite camp-site for Black- 
hawk and his tribe was on the bluffs 
of the Mississippi River. Today this 
land is known as Rock Island County, 
Illinois, (shown in map above.) In 
many ways the rugged spirit of Black- 
hawk still hovers here, now a metro- 
politan area of over 265,000 people. 


Thus the organization that prepares 
this series of advertisements, to at- 


tract new industry to Rock Island 
County, has adopted the Blackhawk 
name and image to identify itself. 
Blackhawk Industrial Promotion Asso- 
ciation is sponsored by the people of 
Rock Island County who believe that 
this location possesses resources, mar- 
kets and human skills of great value 
to industry. 


For detailed information you are in- 
vited to write ‘to John A. Smithers 
executive vice-president, Blackhawk 
Industrial Promotion Association, 1610 
Fifth Avenue, Moline, Illinois. 














BOLT AND BEARING 
HOLES DIE CAST. 


DIE CASTINGS 


KEEP COSTS 


NO COSTLY 
MACHINING 
NECESSARY. 





Producing the winch gear housing 
pictured above, spells complicated, 
costly and extensive machining 
procedures . . . unless it is die 
cast. In addition to keeping costs 
down by eliminating machining 
and minimizing finishing, precision 
die casting maintains the closest 
tolerances and allows maximum 
design flexibility. 

Quality is extremely high. High 
tensile strength zinc alloy (45,000 





psi) and 360 Aluminum (40 to 
43,000 psi) insure dense, durable 
castings. Call or write Production 
Die Casting Company, the South’s 
leading die caster, to learn how 
you can keep production costs 
down without sacrificing quality. 
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As a farm boy in Wisconsin, 
Lothar A, Joos iearned well the 
effect that climate and weather 
can have on crops, and then he 
grew up to be a weather man. He 
currently is the U. S. Weather 
Bureau's state climatologist for 
IMinois, with offices at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


A graduate in chemistry from 
the University of Wisconsin, he 
joined the Weather Bureau in 1941. 
During World War Il he completed 
the accelerated study program in 
meteorology at the University of 
Chicago and later served as a 
Navy meteorologist in the Western 
Pacific. He was for eight years in 
charge of the Weather Bureau of- 
fices in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
took his present position in 1955. 

Mr. Joos is a professional mem- 
ber of the American Meteorolog- 
ical Society and member of “he 
American Geophysical Union. 








the Atlantic Ocean. These same pre- 
vailing westerlies drive Pacific Ocean 
storms and air masses across the Con- 
tinental Divide but this process wrings 
out most of the atmospheric moisture 
on the western slopes. The resulting 
“rain shadow” casts its desiccating in- 
fluence over that row of states which 
extends from North Dakota to Okla- 
homa in the North Central Area. Mov- 
ing eastward from the Continental Di- 
vide, average annual rainfall increases 
until the Mississippi River is reached. 

Over the Mississippi Valley in gen- 
eral there is also a decline in annual 
precipitation as one moves northward 
from the Gulf of Mexico; this is true 
because the Gulf is the principal mois- 
ture source region for the area. 

While mountain ranges and distance 
effectively protect the North Central 
Area from oceanic influences, there are 
no protecting mountains to the north. 
The entire northern flank lies exposed 
to invasions of frigid air masses mov- 
ing south from the Canadian Arctic. 
Most descriptive of this situation is the 
lament of the North Dakota home- 
steader that, “there is nothing between 
here and the North Pole except a couple 
of barbed wire fences.” 

These same Arctic Air masses occa- 
sionally move right on through to the 
southern and southeastern states where 
they cause snow on the Gulf coast and 
freezing in Florida. Naturally the air 
masses are wermed somewhat as they 
leave the snow zone and move over the 
bare and usually unfrozen ground to 
the south. However the northern states 
feel the full force of the cold so that 
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North Dakota and northern Minnesota 
have reported temperatures colder than 
minus 50 degrees on several occasions. 

The great amount of change between 
winter and summer and the frequent 
short period fluctuations of tempera- 
ture cloudiness, humidity, and wind 
direction caused by the numerous storm 
systems that move eastward across the 
North Central Area are viewed with 
mixed emotions by the inhabitants. 
Praise or condemnation flow accord- 
ing to the temperament, health, and 
business activities of the individual. 

Extremes in climate themselves cre- 
ate much business activity through the 
production of climate-related goods and 
services. Houses must be insulated and 
heated, winter roads must be cleared 
of snow and ice, and even the manu- 
facture of snow shovels and automo- 
bile anti-freeze represent important 
items of commerce. 


Great Variability 


Since climate in the North Central 
Area shows such great variability, it 
is unlikely that an industry seeking a 
particular climate will locate in this 
part of the country. If certain outdoor 
conditions are considered optimum or 
necessary for a process, it is obvious 
that such conditions will prevail dur- 
ing only part of the year. Location of 
industry within the North Central Area 
is primarily for reasons of raw: mate- 
rials, labor supply, nearness of markets, 
or availability of water, power, trans- 
portation facilities, etc. 

Nevertheless, there is sufficient vari- 
ation so that a proper location within 
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the area may minimize climatic handi- 
caps. The following discussion of cli- 
matic elements will mention many of 
the items that might be covered in an 
industrial climatological analysis. 


TEMPERATURE: To anyone ac- 
customed to a tropical or a maritime 
climate, the winter weather of the 
North Central Area must appear very 
formidable indeed. Winters are always 
cold. Not every winter will have heavy 
snow, blizzards do not occur every year, 
and severe ice storms are relatively rare 
but winter frost and freezing tempera- 
tures are inevitable. 

In upper Michigan and adjacent 
areas the freeze-free season is barely 
four months long. Even in central IIli- 
nois and northern Missouri freezing 
temperatures are likely during at least 
half of the year. Most of the area has 
a heating season nine months or more 
in length. 

Although cold winters are inevitable 
there is a considerable variation in the 
intensity and duration of the cold. The 
heating degree day load varies from 
only 4000 units in southern Missouri 
and 3500 in Oklahoma up to 10,000 
units in extreme northern Minnesota. 
In the same distance the number of 
days with minimum temperatures of 
zero or lower ranges from one in the 
extreme south to sixty in the extreme 
north, It is apparent that a native of 
Cairo in extreme southern Illinois 
would experience just as much winter 
discomfort at Duluth or Minneapolis 
as would a Floridian in moving to 
Cairo. 

Cold weather has a marked effect on 
construction problems as well as on 
architecture and design. External water 
lines must be buried below frost level 
which requires depths of one or two 
feet in the extreme south to six to eight 
feet in the extreme north. Building 
footings must be at least that deep. 
Winter excavation in frozen soil is now 
routine but with added costs. During 
winter construction, concrete materials 
must be preheated and protected from 
temperatures below 25 degrees during 
the setting period. Bricklayers and 
plasterers require heated enclosures. 
All such costs are added to the usual 
cost of construction. 

During the spring season the north- , 
ward moving sun and longer days: 
quickly warm the land surface. By ‘late 
June the entire North Central Area 
receives as much or more sun’s energy 
per day as does any part of Florida 
or the Gulf coast. Days are 15 hours 
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long in central Illinois and nearly 16 
hours long at International Falls, Min- 
nesota. Outdoor living sets the pattern 
for the season and summer entertain- 
ment centers around the backyard bar- 
becue, 

Since the entire North Central Area 
is rather uniformily heated by the sun 
during the summer months, the result- 
ing north-south temperature gradient 
is much weaker than in winter. For 
example during the coldest month of 
January, normal mean temperatures 
range from 33 degress at Springfield, 
Missouri to 7 degrees at Fargo, North 
Dakota for a difference of 26 degrees. 
During the mid-summer month of July 
the difference over the same distance 
is only 6 degrees; from 77.5 degrees at 
Springfield to 71.3 degrees at Fargo. 

The intensity of summer heat which 
does occur in North Dakota is rather 
surprising and may be partly explained 
by the shortness of the nighttime cool- 
ing period. Given the proper weather 
pattern it seems to be just as easy for 
the temperature to reach 100 degrees 
in North Dakota as in central Illinois 
or Indiana. Naturally the frequency 
and duration of hot spells are greater 
in the south. The extreme northern 
sections of the area average less than 
10 days per year with maximum tem- 
peratures of 90 or higher; both Kansas 
and Oklahoma average more than 60 
such days per year. 


Air Conditioning 


It can be seen that air conditioning 
is needed in almost every part of the 
area. The hours of operation will be 
considerably fewer in the northern sec- 
tion but the design specifications for 
peak cooling load will not vary greatly. 
Nearly all department stores, restau- 
rants, and hotels are now air condi- 
tioned while the cooling of offices and 
residences is proceeding rapidly par- 
ticularly in the southern part of the 
area. 

Air conditioner design and the com- 
putation of cost vs. benefit ratios re- 
quire a special type of climatological 
statistic. The “discomfort index” is the 
statistic which seems best suited to the 
filling of this need and was mentioned 
in the two earlier articles of this series 
by J. K. McGuire and C. K. Vestal. 
The discomfort index, or D.I., is based 
on simultaneous readings of air tem- 
perature and wet bulb temperature. 
The D.I. can easily be computed from 
routine weather data. Summations 
above a base temperature can be han- 
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dled in the same way as heating degree 


days. 

PRECIPITATION: Annual totals of 
precipitation range from less than 20 
inches in the “rain shadow” portions 
of the plains states to more than 40 
inches in eastern Oklahoma, southern 
Missouri, and along the Ohio River. 
The seasonal differences are both in- 
teresting and significant. As mentioned 
earlier, the average precipitation tends 
to decline with distance northward 
from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The farther a point lies from the 


Gulf moisture source the more likely 
it is that part of the potential rainfall 
will be dropped along the way. Futher- 
more during the winter season the 
water-holding capacity of an air mass 
is limited by low temperatures. Winter 
air masses normally carry a much 
smaller load of water vapor and have 
a much smaller potential for precipita- 
tion than do warm air masses. 

Thus we find that the three month 
total of winter precipitation for North 
Dakota is less than 2 inches at the same 
time that 3.5 inches per month is fall- 





maintained. 


grow happily. 


I'S HUMAN EMOTION . . 


. .. that can present a site-selection problem. 
Equipment is not affected by community 


attitude, but personnel is! 
and their families must be happy in the new 
surroundings if employee efficiency is to be 


NOT MECHANICAL MOTION | 


Your people 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF PLANT LOCATION: 


This is where the Carolinas excel. Genuine 
warmth and friendliness are natural 
resources. Newcomers know they are welcome 
right from the beginning. 


The same attitude is reflected in a newly 
modernized corporate tax structure. 


Certainly in this industrial climate a plant 
and its personnel will take root rapidly and 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY) 








We invite you to use our plant location services in confidence and without obligation 
Contact D. E. Stewart, Mgr., Area Development Dept., Raleigh, N. C. TEmple 2-4611. 














We Invite You. 


Tue Texas Power & Licut Company cordially 


invites Industry to make use of its staff of 


specialists—skilled and experienced in serving 


officers and executives of expanding industrial 


corporations. Without obligation, your par- 


ticular location problem will be carefully and 


thoroughly analyzed by those having broad 


knowledge of industry and facts pertaining to 


manpower, materials, resources, finance and 


other important factors in Texas. Your inquiry 


will be held in strictest confidence. Address Mr. 


J. D. Eppright, Director, Industrial Develop- 


ment Division, Texas Power & Light Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 





IRGINIA 


10 major reasons why you should 
locate your factory in Virginia 
1. Nearness to markets 
2. Quality labor force 
3. Varied mineral resources 
4. Top-grade transportation 
5. Excellent water supply 
6. Substantial forest resources 
7. Abundant power and fuel 
8. Excellent climate 
9. Friendly government 
10. A good place to work and live 
For full information in confidence 
write, telephone or visit 





Why Locate In 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


. It’s a progressive growing town of 40,000 where 


small industry is welcome. City, county plan- 
ning board protects your prop values, 


. Both private and government electric power, nat- 


ural gas, ample water suppiy. Five rivers con- 
verge here. 


. Two transcontinental railroads, airlines, — 
fs Slaanteat tiah Fag tre 4 





. . wv 
new Interstate system. 


. Moderate tax base and cost of living, ome 


income sources maintain an even economy 


. Three excellent hospitals and several medical 


clinics. 


. Protected by mountain ranges we have a mod- 
t 


erate four season climate. 


. State University with 3,000 students—part time 


employment source. 


. Beautiful Dude Ranch country — recreational 


facilities for all—Midway between Glacier and 
Yellowstone National Parks—6 ski runs. 


. 41 churches of all faiths and 20 modern school 


buildings. 


. Three first class hotels, and five theatres. 
. Chain and tocal department stores—centralized 


shopping district. 


. Pronressive weekly and daily newspapers. Three 


radio stations and one TV station with live 3 
network service. 


. Good library, modern Post Office and Federal 


building. Headquarters for the U. S. Forest 
Service. 


. Midway between Lead, Zinc, Silver a. of 


Idaho; Copper Manganese of Butte; and Alu- 
minum ingot of Kalispell; Phosphate, Fluorspar, 
Barite Lime stone, | Ver in 
neighboring counties, 





. Surrounded by timber—Pine, Larch and Fir— 


we have Lumber mills, wood working plants and 
Pulp mill operating. Associated chemical indus- 
tries welcome. 


Write for brochure or see us 
for your factory site. 
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ing in the bootheel area of southeast- 
ern Missouri. This gradient in precipi- 
tation is almost entirely lacking in the 
summer season. During the three 
month summer period, total rainfall 
averages 10 to 12 inches in most of 
the central and eastern parts of the 
area and ranges down to 8 inches in 
the central Dakotas and from 6 to 8 
inches in the western Dakotas and in 
western Nebraska. 

During fall, winter, and spring most 
precipitation results from the storm 
systems and weather fronts which fol- 
low a general easterly course through- 
out the North Central Area. Rain and 
snowfall are gentle and show little vari- 
ation from one county to another. The 
summer season brings a change in the 
pattern. Storm systems take a more 
northerly track and fronts tend to be 
weaker. 


Most summer rainfall results from 
thunderstorms which are by nature er- 
ratic and leave too much rain in one 
place and not enough in another. The 
rain that does fall often comes so rapid- 
ly as to cause wasteful runoff and ero- 
sion. Flash floods are common but not 
so common as the local drouths that 
tend to occur nearly every year in some 
part of the area or another. 


Not all summer thundershowers are 
gullywashers. It should also be pointed 
out that this type of summer precipita- 
tion pattern is rather common and not 
limited to the North Central Area. In 
Illinois about half of the annual pre- 
cipitation results from thunderstorms 
and the other half from non-thunder- 
storm rain areas. The average annual 
number of thunderstorms days ranges 
from less than 30 in the extreme novih 
to more than 50 in the extreme south- 
ern part of the North Central Area. 


HUMIDITY: Because humidity 
characteristics are highly variable from 
season to season, from air mass to air 
mass, and even from night to day, it 
is impossible to do more than gener- 
alize in an article of this type. Every 
seasonal or diurnal change and every 
passage of a front or storm system 
brings a change in humidity. The only 
way to study this problem is through 
detailed analysis of hourly temperature 
and humidity records. During recent 
years more than 20 million hourly ob- 
servations from aij parts of the country 
have been placed on punched cards. 
Those interested in existing or potential 
studies based on such records should 
contact the Office of Climatology, U. S. 


FAR VIEWS DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
127 East Main Street 
MISSOULA MONTANA 60 

A, J. Mosby, mgr. 


Weather Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation & Economic Development 


Division of Industrial Development 


State Office Building, Richmond, Va. Telephone MI 4-4111 February, 1959 
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4 Sheraton S ' A call to the nearest Sheraton Hotel sets in motion the 
world’s fastest hotel reservation service. RESERVA TRON, 
R ESE R VA TR ON got new electronic marvel, reserves and confirms your room in 
. ° H Sheraton Hotel t t st in split ds! 
him his hotel reservation any Sheraton Hotel coast to coast in split seconds 


For hotel reservations for your next trip, just phone Sheraton. 


in just 4 seconds! Let RESERVATRON take it from there. 
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“We like our new North Carolina home,” says Daniel F. Gerber, President 
of Gerber Products Company, world’s leading producer of baby food. 


Their large new plant, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains, eight miles 
south of Asheville, is the fourth Gerber canning and processing center in 
the country and the first to be located in the South. 


“We considered many factors,” says President Gerber, “most important 
of which was the available supply of fresh quality produce. The demand 
of the growing Southeastern market and the assured produce supply due 
to ideal agricultural conditions in North Carolina simplified our location 
problem.” 


For prompt and confidential plant location information you are invited to contact William 
P. Saunders, Director, Department of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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At all seasons of the year, humidity 
in the North Centarl Area averages 
lower than in areas to the south and 
southeast. Any wind pattern which 
moves air in from those directions will 
cause rising humidity. At all seasons 
the humidity in this area will tend to 
be higher than in areas to the south- 
west or west. Air masses approaching 
from those directions have been thor- 
oughly dried by passage over the Con- 
tinental Divide or through sojourn in 
desert areas. At all seasons the water 
vapor content of air over the North 
Central Area will tend to be greater 
than in areas to the north but during 
the summer these differences are often 
insignificant. 

High humidity will normally be a 
problem only during the summer season 
and then only during wet periods or 
when wind flow persists from the Gulf 
of Mexico area. Mildew formation is 
sometimes a problem in southern sec- 
tions. Some swelling of wood and sweat- 
ing of cold water pipes occurs in most 
of the area. 

During the cool or cold season the 
water vapor content of the air is lower 
although the degree of saturation (rela- 
tive humidity) is generally higher. This 
is because the colder air has a lower 
water vapor holding capacity. When 
this cool air is taken into heated of- 
fices and factories and warmed into 
the 70’s the relative humidity drops 
sharply and may reach a range of 10 
to 15% of saturation. This causes ex- 
cessive drying of materials and the 
buildup of troublesome electrostatic 
charges. Evaporation of perspiration is 
rapid and the individual feels cool un- 
less air temperatures are rather high. 
Drying of mucous membranes increases 
the incidence of colds and respiratory 
ailments. 

These effects are reduced or elimi- 
nated by humidification but this does 
not end the problem. Raising the air 
humidity causes condensation on win- 
dows and other cold surfaces and the 
condensed moisture may cause decay 
in wood frame buildings. 


SNOWFALL: Although the North 
Central Area in winter is a land of 
snow and ice there is a considerable 
variation in the amount, frequency, 
and duration of frozen precipitation. 
Mean annual snowfall ranges from only 
10 inches in the south and even less 
in Oklahoma up to 60 inches and more 
in upper Michigan and northwestern 
lower Michigan. In the northern sec- 
tions snow is almost the only form of 
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winter precipitation and snow remains 
on the ground for long periods. The 
average number of days with one inch 
or more of snow cover varies from 20 
days in the extreme south and even 
fewer in Oklahoma to more than 120 
days in the latitude of northern Min- 
nesota. 

In the southern sections of the area, 
snow is only an incidental part of the 
winter season. At Cairo, Illinois more 
than 90 per cent of winter precipita- 
tion falls as rain. In most of the North 
Central Area the amount of snowfall 
is highly variable from year to year 
and from storm to storm, Often only 
a slight change in air temperature is 
sufficient to change a rain situation into 
a heavy snow producer or vice versa. 
Seasonal snowfall at Chicago has 
ranged from 10 to 66 inches. At Cairo 
a single winter has produced 48 inches 
of snow and yet one third of all Cairo 
winters have less than 5 inches of total 
snowfall. 


WEATHER HAZARDS: The storms 
of the North Central Area are well 
known. Although this area is spared 
the direct effects of the tropical hurri- 
canes which strike the Gulf or Atlantic 
coasts, this deficiency is balanced by 
the occurrence of tornadoes, hailstorms, 
blizzards, and ice storms. Spectacular 
and devastating as these storms may 
be, their effect on industry is minor 
and can be minimized or eliminated 
through proper construction and 
through insurance coverage. 

The “blizzard” has winds of 40 mph 
or stronger which carry falling or drift- 
ing snow at temperatures near zero 
or colder. Transportation practically 
ceases and normal activities are severe- 
ly curtailed for the duration of the 
storm. Fortunately the true blizzard oc- 
curs only occasionally in the extreme 
northern states and rarely as far south 
as Kansas. In most of the area the 
occurrence of heavy snow with six 
inches or more in 24 hours, some wind, 
and temperatures in the 20’s can be 
expected with some regularity, possibly 
every one to three years on the aver- 
age. 

The North Central Area including 
Oklahoma has the country’s highest 
frequency of tornadoes. Tornadoes be- 
come active in the Gulf coastal states 
during late winter. Their occurence 
moves northward with advancing 
spring and reach the southern parts of 
the area in early March. The four 
month period of March through June 
covers the main tornado season in Illi- 
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nois and neighboring states to the east 
and to the southwest. By July the peak 
of activity has moved into lowa and 
parts of Minnesota and the/Dakotas. 
Late summer and fall shows a rapid 
decline of tornado activity throughout 
the North Central Area. 

The core of maximum tornado ac- 
tivity for the entire country apparently 
lies over eastern Kansas and western 
Iowa. However the greatest losses of 
life and property occur in areas to the 
east and southeast where population 
density and the concentration of prop- 
erty subject to damage is much higher. 
No part of the country east of the 
Rockies can be considered safe from 
the threat of tornadoes. Neither Flint, 
Michigan nor Worcester, Massachusetts 
are in tornado areas but both have 
been heavily damaged in recent years. 
Even in the area of worst activity and 
on a day when tornadoes do occur 
there is only about one chance in ten 
thousand of a particular spot being 
affected. 


With the improved forecast services 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau plus the 
operation of local observer networks 
for the reporting and tracking of tor- 
nadoes in progress, the chances for 
survival have been materially in- 
creased. Modern steel and concrete 
factory and office buildings may be 
considered tornado-proof although 
window and roof damage can be ex- 
pected in any direct hit. 

Construction of tornado-proof resi- 
dences is feasible with modest increases 
in cost. The usual decision is to build 
more cheaply and to cover the risk of 
tornado loss through insurance. This 
leaves the home-owner with the re- 
sponsibility for providing his family 
with shelter in a basement area or the 
equivalent. 

Hail frequency is somewhat higher 
in the North Central Area than in sec- 
tions to the east and south. Most parts 
of the area have only three or four hail 
occurrences per year and only a small 
percentage of these are capable of 
damaging factory installations. Hail 
frequency rises rather strongly in ex- 
treme western parts of the North Cen- 
tral Area particularly in western Kan- 
sas and western Nebraska. These states 
show an interesting relation between 
elevation and increased hail frequency. 
Western Kansas with an elevation near 
3,000 feet has four or five times as 
much growing season hail damage as 
occurs at elevations near 1,000 feet in 
extreme eastern Kansas. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT 
LAKES: The climatic influence of 
these unique fresh water seas is minor 
compared to the broad scale feature of 
the climate. There is some modifica- 
tion of temperature in the direction 
of cooler summers and warmer win- 
ters. Since the lakes can act as a source 
of moisture one might expect increases 
in precipitation in their vicinity. How- 
ever during the peak periods of spring 
and early summer thunderstorm ac- 
tivity, the surface of the lake is relative- 
ly cool and this tends to diminish 
shower activity. The winter season oc- 
casionally produces a situation where 
winds sweep the length of a lake and 
pick up enough moisture to dump heavy 
snow in a narrow band along the shore. 
This effect is notable in the Gary, In- 
diana area but occurs more frequently 
in the vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y. 

In general the lakes can be said to 
modify temperature extremes and to 
increase cloudiness particularly during 
the winter season. Since winds are pre- 
vailing westerly one finds that the west- 
ern shores are affected only a small 
portion of the time. Since the entire 
state of Michigan is practically sur- 
rounded by lakes, the lake influences 
are rather important there. 
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industrial sites mee 
new corporate tax laws % 
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are at your service. 
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CREOSOTED 
Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 


Now Showing! 


Close to 100 different government 
agencies, business organizations, and 
private firms are now presenting 
GOLD MINE ON MAIN STREET to 
audiences throughout the country. First 
documentary motion picture made to 
explain the stake each community has 
in industrial growth, GOLD MINE is 
a 16mm sound film in color, 

Running nearly 30 minutes, this new 
film offers an outstanding opportunity 
for public-relations conscious groups 
to win new understanding and prestige. 
Prints which are available at nominal 
cost may be distributed and presented 
via television, business meetings, and 
civic groups. Details on request. 








Plants at Pensacola, Fia.; Slidell, La., Winnfield, Lo.; Industrial Sound Films, Inc. 
wile, ‘Miee.; Jecksen, Toon, Conway Building, N. Atlanta 19, Ga. 























The Perforated Beautified and 
Metal Lay-In Rigidized by a 


Acoustical ‘ 7 3-Dimension 


Panel ; Design 


Licensed under Rigidized TRADE MARK wee 
Motels Sonperien Registration Easily Installed and Removed 


Patent No. 2,443,170 Applied For é 
Versatile and Decorative 


° e efe The distinctive 3-dimension rigidizing design 

A New Concept in Acoustical Ceilings creates a decorative diamond-shaped pattern on 

; : ; ‘ installed DIAMONTEX Panels, which varies 90- 

... which meets every noise-control requirement in Schools, Hospitals, degrees in direction according to the manner in 

Restaurants, Food Markets, Bowling Alleys, Work Rooms, Offices, etc. which the panels are laid in the supporting grid 
with unsurpassed Appearance, Economy, Efficiency, Incombustibility and **ructurer as shown in the illustration above. 

Ease of Installation. Provision is made, also, for applying DIAMON- 

A NEW illustrated bulletin, No. 47, gives complete information regard- "EX Panels to existing acoustical ceilings by 


. : : ues : f eith toggle bolts and 
ing DIAMONTEX Acoustical Panels and their application to either new outa’ ieee af wilting wit sorees the bias ot 


or existing buildings. Write, today, for a free copy. the screws or bolts after they are in place. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. WYOMING (Wilkes-Barre Area) PA. 
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By Suzanne Johnson 


For Your General Check List 


A Study In Liquidity by William A. 
Paton, Jr. This study is an investigation 
of the impact of inflation on corporate 
monetary items. The introductory chap- 
ter surveys some important aspects of 
the over-all problem of the effect of in- 
flation on the affairs of business enter- 
prises. 

Chapter II is a discussion of the nature 
of the monetary items. In subsequent 
chapters, the procedures employed in 
measuring the impact of inflation on the 
monetary items of selected corporations 
are described, and the results of this 
measurement process are appraised. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 173 
pages. $5.00. 

Rental Housing by Louis Winnick. Why 
private investment in new apartments 
has declined and what can be done to 
encourage a renewed flow of investment 
funds for more adequate rental housing 
is explained in this newly published book. 

The book provides specialists in city 
planning and housing with a compendium 
of useful and important data on the sub- 
ject of rental housing. This information 
also assists builders and investors in 
evaluating their opportunities in the 
rental market, judging the kind of re- 
forms needed to make FHA policies more 
workable, and comparing their earnings 
record to the national average. Hitherto 
inaccessible FHA data on operating costs 
and profits of postwar apartment proj- 
ects is also presented and analyzed. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 286 pages. 
$8.50. 

Government and Housing by Edward 
C. Banfield and Morton Grodzins. The 
authors analyze why so little has come 
of so many schemes of metropolitan re- 
organization. They throw new light on 
an important but neglected factor: the 
distribution by race and class between 
central cities and suburbs. And they show 
how politics are a greater impediment 
than economic considerations to im- 
proved housing on a large scale under 
government auspices, 

They offer a “model for action” looking 
to governmental change and intergovern- 
mental collaboration on a scale that is 
effective in terms of improved housing 
and feasible in terms of political realities. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, New York. 171 
pages. $6.50. 

The Atom and the Energy Revolution 
by Norman Lansdell. The new revolution 
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in the methods of energy production 
promise to have momentous effects on 
the whole of human life and society. The 
development of atomic power is likely to 
change the balance of world trade and 
the relation of industry to the state, 
while radiation hazards may seriously 
affect national sovereignty. 

Here is a work of the general reader 
who wishes to grasp the social and polit- 
ical implications of the new scientific 
breakthrough—for the businessman who 
must adapt himself to the new economy 
—and for the specialist in any related 
field of inquiry. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York, New 
York. 197 pages. $6.00. 


For Your Area Check List 


Resources Survey of Mercer County, 
New Jersey, A comprehensive factual pic- 
ture of Mercer County’s economic re- 
sources, Mercer County Industrial Com- 
mission, Court House, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 117 pages. 

Shopping Centers and New York State’s 
Retail Economy. The article details the 
various types of shopping center develop- 
ments and the problems faced by mer- 
chants in central business districts in 
meeting the new competition. New York 
State Commerce Review, September, 1958, 
State Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street. Albany, New York. 12 pages. 

Flood Area Planning and Development. 
New England Business Review, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, 30 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 4 pages. 

New England Economic Almanac, 1957. 
A comprehensive statistical picture of the 
region. Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
30 Pearl Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
79 pages. 

Labor Market Report, August, 1958— 
Valdosta, Georgia Area. Department of 
Labor, Georgia State Employment Serv- 
ice, Atlanta, Georgia. 11 pages. 

A Plan To Grow By, Macon-Bibb 
County, Georgia. This study spells out 
the area’s problems, presents facts con- 
cerning these problems and suggests a 
planned and logical approach to the task 
of solving the area’s current difficulties 
and how to prepare the area for tomor- 
row’s growth. Macon-Bibb County Plan- 
ning & Zoning Commission, Macon, 
Georgia. 78 pages. 

1958 Statistical Guide for New York 
City, compiled and edited by Cecelia 
Winkler. Department of Commerce and 
Public Events, City of New York, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 
58 pages. 
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LODI 


CALIFORNIA 


Number 2 in a Series 


FACTS IN YOUR FAVOR 


@ INDUSTRIAL SITES: 

276 acres within city zoned for 
light industry. All flat, good drain- 
age. Also Beckman Tract—700 
acres—Western Pacific, H.P 
—good traffic circulation—10 miles 
from deep water facilities. Hous- 
ton Industrial Park 30 acres—sale 
or lease. 


Gas 


Write for complete full color 60 page booklet 


LODI DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


404 West Pine Street, Lodi, California 














WE WANT — NEED 


NEW 
INDUSTRY 


Our Industrial Development Organization 
representing the cities of LA SALLE, PERU, 
OGLESBY, SPRING VALLEY, LADD and 
DE PUE requests the opportunity to tell you 
about: 


1) Excellent transportation via Illinois 
Waterway, 2 U.S. Highways, 7 Rail- 
roads, several Trucking Lines. 


2) Ready availability of skilled 


workers. 


3) New Industrial Building Corpora- 
tion. 


4) A community which affords gra 
cious living. 


Write: INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


Box 446-1 LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


NORTH CENTRAL ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL AREA 


LA SALLE + PERU + OGLESBY 
+ SPRING VALLEY , ff". 























Industrial Districts 








Available Sites 








Special Services 











The following planned industrial districts 
have sites available for immediate construction. 

Advantages offered by such , districts are de- 
scribed in detail . — 1954 


Services wd ae indicated by the follow- 
ing code: (A) Architect & neer; Se? Con- 
struction; (E) Electric Power; (G) Natural Gas; 
(PF) Financing: (P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail Sid- 
dng; (S) Sewers; (T) Telephone; (Ww) Water. 








lowa 


IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS’’— 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Chicago on Mississippi River and Lin- 
coln Highway (U. S. 30). 190 acres within 
city. Master plan by Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill Served by Chicago and North Western 
Railroad. Developed by Clinton Development 
Company, a_ civic-non-profit corporation. 
CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, Managing 
Director, Services available: (a) (optional), 
fe), (e), (g), (f) (optional). (p), (r), (t), 
(w), restrictions. 


Missouri 

PAGE INDUSTRIAL CENTER—St. 
planned industrial park, 
Industrial Center, Inc., 7811 Carondelet, St. 
Louis 5, Mo., Edward L. Bakewell, Realtor, 
CEntral 1-5555, on Rock Island lines, 60 acres 
with all services available on property. Re- 
strictions, 


Louis— 
developers—Page 





Georgia 


METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Five Indus- 
trial Districts offering planned sites of vary- 
ing location, size, price. Services available: 
(A) optional, tS (BE), (G), (F) optional, 
(P), (R), (S), (T), (W). In your @outheast- 
ern plant or Bx: PLL survey contact: F. 
Wm. Broome, Industrial Manager, DeKalb 
County C of C, 250 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga, (Atlanta phone, DRake 8-3691). 





IMPORTANT—when replying to classified 
advertisements with no address given, write 
ID Box ......, Conway Publications, Inc., 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 


Near the Crowd—But Not in It 
Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New tee Miles from Philadelphia. On 
U. S. No. I, N. J. Turnpike and Mainline 
P.R.R. Wolke for Booklet. 


Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 





SUBURBAN ATLANTA—Sites of 3, 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 or more acres. All utilities ey ‘rail 
service in DeKalb County—Georgia’s newest 
industrial area. 70% urban with more than 
200 industries in industrial districts and in- 
dividual tracts. For your new Southeastern 
plant or warehouse location—inquire and 
visit through F. Wm. hse | ndustrial 
Manager, DeKalb County C of C, 250 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. (Atlanta 
phone, DRake 83691). 


FLORIDA LONG SHOT: Here's a good bet 
for an executive who wants to make a small 
investment in undeveloped Florida property. 
Priced low, this tract may appreciate ten 
times in few years. Best suited now for win- 
ter hideaway. subdivision possibilities later. 
Reply to ID Box 2-2 








Buildings For Sale 











MODERN PLANT FOR SALE — CENTRAL 
ILLIN OIS—308,000 sq. ft., one-story steel 
and masonry constr., new, fully equipped 
porcelain enameling plant. 1,500 car parking 
lot, over 18 acres. (See display ad and photo 
page 15 this issue of magazine.) J. H. Bontjes 
Realty Co., Peoria 2, Ill., J. J. Harrington 
& Co., 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 


Childress, Texas—24,000 sq. ft.—completely 
sprinkled—1 story, all brick—concrete floor 
—R.R. siding and truck loading platform— 
13 ft. ceiling—very favorable labor market— 
low rental. Write Childress Chamber of Com- 
merce. 








PACIFIC NORTHWEST...PUGET SOUND REGION 


Economic data on request 


Plant location services 


Area Development Department 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
860 Stuart Building * Seattle 1, Washington 
Stewart G. Neel, Manager 


MOTION PICTURES DESIGNED FOR YOU 
—We are geared to produce full-color, sound 
motion pictures at remarkably low cost for 
business firms and promotion ups. Our 
work is_ professional, top-quality. 

served clients throughout the country. Get 
our bid before contracting for your next pro- 
duction. INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS. _INC., 
2592 Apple Valley Rd., ores Atlanta 19, ), Ga. 


SELLING SOUTHERN MARKET? If you're 
marketing a business product in the South, 
you need the confidential bi-weekly SOUTH- 
ERN LETTER to keep posted on new sales 
opportunities. Write for sample—no obliga- 
tion. Box SL, Conway Publications, North 
Atlanta 19, Ga. 








COMPANY IDENTIFICATION SERVICE _ 
Does your firm need to be better known in 
the industrial world? Would increased pres- 
tige for your top executives be valuable? Are 
you planning a new stock issue, a major ex- 
pansion, or new product release which needs 
the support of wide news coverage? If so, 
investigate the plan whereby specialists on 
our staff may advise and assist you. Box 
CIS. INDUSTRIAL Tw. 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 














Personnel Placement 














AGGRESSIVE IND. DEV. EXECUTIVE, 
now available. Seven years experience in all 
phases of Ind. Dev., Promotion and Man- 
agement. Prompt reply to inquiries. Contact 
ID Box 2-1. 





PLANT AND MAINTENANCE ENGINEER. 
Graduate engineer with supervisory experi- 
ence. Cost reductions, ID Box 2-4. 





Business Opportunities 











INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Substantial 
individual launching new development ven- 
ture needs $25,000 to $100,000 in additional 
financing, Project is national in scope, pro- 
fessional in character. and has excellent 
long-term possibilities. This is an investment 
which would appreciate greatly under threat 
of another World War. Negotiations will be 
strictly confidential. Contact ID Box 2-3, 








RATE INFORMATION 
CLASSIFIED RATES: $4 per line for I-time 


insertion, $3 per line for 12-time insertion. Es- 
timate about 40 spaces in each line, allowing 
for box number. 

PROFESSIONAL CARD & SIR RATES: $30 
per column inch for |-time insertion, $23 per 
column inch for |2-time insertion. 

BOX NUMBERS: Publisher will assign box and 
relay correspondence on a confidential basis 
if desired. 


PROOFS: Not furnished on classified ads. 











Directory of Professional Services 








Society of 
Industrial Realtors 


Members of SIR offer professional serv 
ice in the handling of your industrial real 
estate problems. Firms listed below have 
met strict membership requirements and 
are fully equipped to assist in selecting 
sites for manufacturing plants, ware- 
houses, offices, and other facilities. Mem- 
bership includes more than 500 firms and 
individuals throughout the nation. 


ue Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO 
MONROE, LA 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 








PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design--Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—aAirports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INC. 





ERIE, PENNA. 
Commercial—Industrial 
WAY REALTY CO. 


1310 Baldwin Bidg. 
Ph. 2-2582 Ph. 2-4884 


MOBILE, ALA. 











LOCKWOOD GREENE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL @ COMMERCIAL @ 
INSTITUTIONAL 
New York 17, N. Y. 
41 E. 42nd St. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
316 Stuart St. 


DE LEUW CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


TRANSPORTATION, 
PUBLIC TRANSIT 
AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


CHATTANOOGA 
INDUSTRIAL—COMMERCIAL 


Real Estate Management, Inc. 


SCOTT N. BROWN, SIR, Pres. 
709 Chestnut Street Tel. AM 5-3151 


Grade 
Expressways 
Municipal Works 
150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


79 McALLISTER STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Spartanburg, S. C. 
Montgomery Bldg. 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Growth City of the Midwest 


ROBERT G. DENMEAD 
Member, Society of Industrial Realtors 
@ oe 











PROCTOR-INGELS 
Engineers & Consultants 


915 South Limestone Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Telephone 5-3140 
SPECIALISTS IN PLANT LOCATION 
INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


PROBLEMSOLVER 
LABORATORY 


eh tae wi of special procedural and 
hanloa! systems and devices. 


922 N. Decatur Rd., N. E. 
Atlanta 7, Georgia 


Sales Leases 


57 East Gay St. 


Appraisals 
CA 4-4249 








FEIST & FEIST 
Real Estate & Insurance 


58 Park Place Mitchell 3- 
Newark 2, New Jersey 8500 


Irving Feist 
Member of Society of Industrial Realtors 











When you need 

professional advice— 
Consult a 

professional 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design—lInvestigation—Quantity Survey 
1734 Bella Vista CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





























Yes! enter my subscripton immediately . 


{ ) For two years $20 ( ) For one year $12 





s ge a ce 
This Mailing List Gan Serve You! 
The banks of address plate LR. padine the names 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT readers repre- 
sents years of compilation effort. Medan this list in- 
cludes 16,000 kev executives, including more than 
8,000 company presidents in ‘the East and Midwest. 
Write for details of mail service pian whereby you 
may use these plates to address your direct mail pro- 
motion material. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Conway Publications, Inc., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 





February, 1959 


PAYMENT: ( ) Enclosed ( ) Bill firm 
Note: A 50% Discount is Allowed for Manufacturers 

FIRM 

NAME .. 

STREET .... 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 











EXPANSION PLANNING INDEX 


For prompt assistance with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers 
who are represented in this issue of ID-MR: 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 


Alabama Power Company, W. Cooper 
Green, Vice President in charge of In- 
dustrial Development, 600 North 18th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. (Ad page 47). 


American and Foreign Power Company. 
Inc., S. A. Faso. Advertising Man- 
ager, 2 Rector St., New York 5, N. Y. 
(Ad page 43). 


Anniston Chamber of Commerce, 
Leonard A. Gilbert, Manager. Radio 
Bldg., Anniston, Ala, (Ad page 2). 


Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, Don 
Hoover, 2014 *'L’’ St., Bakersfield, Calif. 
(Ad page 49). 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
John Collins, General Freight Agent, 
Baltimore & Charles Sts., Baltimore, 
Md, (Ad page 9). 


Blackhawk Industrial Development Pro- 
motion Association, John A. Smithers, 
1610 Fifth Ave., Moline, Ill. (Ad page 
57). 


Greater Burlington Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Charles D, Townsend, Executive 
Director, Box 613, Burlington, Vt. (Ad 
page 4). 


Carolina Power and Light Company, 
D. E. Stewart, Manager, Area Develop- 
ment Department, Insurance Bldg., 
Raleigh, N, C. (Ad page 59). 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Wayne 
C. Fletcher, 1103 C & O Bldg., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. (Ad page 52). 


Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Rail- 
road, P, J. Schmidt, Manager, Industrial 
Development, LaSalle St. Sta., Chicago, 
lll. (Ad second cover). 


Colorado Department of Development, 
Lewis R. Cobb, Executive Director 
State Capitol, Denver, Colo. (Ad page 
55). 


The Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, William E. Carraway, Director 
of Industrial Development, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (Ad 4th cover). 


Far Views Development Company, A. J. 
Mosby, President, Radio Central Bidg.., 
Missoula, Montana. (Ad page 60). 


Florence Chamber of Commerce, Harry 
W. Hiott, Jr., Executive Vice President, 
131 W. Evans St., Florence, S. C. (Ad 
page 4), 


Georgia Power Company, Gene A. Yates, 
Jr., Manager, Industrial Development 
Division, P. O,. Box 1719, Atlanta, Ga. 
(Ad page 45). 


Grand Central Industrial Centre, W. M. 
Clough, Vice President, P. O, Box 3157, 
Grand Central Sta., Glendale 1, Calif. 
(Ad page 1), 


LaSalle - Peru - Oglesby - Spring Valley 
Chamber of Commerce, Robert W. 
Blomgren, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, 126% Marquette St., LaSalle, 
Ill. (Ad page 65). 


Lewis Terminals, Philip D. Lewis, Vice 
President, 31 W. 20th St., Riviera Beach, 
Fla. (Ad page 4). 


Lodi District Chamber of Commerce, 
John E. Hoggatt, Manager, 404 W. Pine 
St., Lodi, Calif. (Ad page 65). 


New Haven Railroad, Percy Benjamin, 
Vice President in charge of Industrial 
Development. Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N. Y. (Ad page 2). 


State of North Carolina, Department of 
Conservation and Development, William 
P. Saunders. Director, Raleigh, N. C. 
(Ad page 62), 


Orange County Industrial Developers, 
Inc., Jess N. Stafford, 123 E. 11th St., 
Santa Ana,Calif. (Ad page 48). 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, In- 
dustrial Development Division, William 
Davlin, Secretary, State Capitol Bldg., 
Rm. 129, Harrisburg, Pa. (Ad page 3). 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company, 
Frank McLaughlin, President, 860 Stuart 
Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. (Ad page 66). 


St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Jack Bryan, Industrial Director, 4th St. 
& 3rd Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. (Ad 
3rd cover). 


South Carolina National Bank, Chauncey 
W. Lever, Vice President, S. C. Nat’l. 
= Bldg., Greenville, S. C. (Ad page 
bs 

Southern Railway System, B. E. Young, 
Assistant to President, 15 and K Sts., 
N. W., Washington 13, D. C. (Ad pages 
12 & 13). 


Texas Power and Light Company, 
James D. Eppright, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, Fidelity Union Life 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. (Ad page 60). 


Toronto Industrial Leaseholds, Vera 
Norman, Executive Assistant, 12 Shep- 
pard St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (Ad 
page 5). 


Tracy District Chamber of Commerce, 
George Sawyer, Manager, Tracy Inn 
Bidg., Tracy, Calif. (Ad page 55). 


Union Electric Company, M. E. Skinner, 
Vice President and Director of Sales, 
315 N. Twelfth Bivd., St, Louis, Mo. 
(Ad page 16). 


Virginia Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raymond V. Long, 
Director, State Office Bldg., Richmond 
19, Ga. (Ad page 60). 


West Texas Utilities Company, W. P. 
Sayles. Industrial Department, 1062 N. 
3rd. Abilene, Texas. (Ad page 5). 
Windsor Properties, Inc., W. C. Wind- 
sor, Jr., President, 211 Mercantile Com- 
merce Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (Ad page 8). 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND INDUS- 

TRIAL SERVICES: 

American Creosote Works, Inc., S. B. 

Braselman, Jr., Vice President, 1305 

_— St., New Orleans, La, (Ad page 
». 


Diamond Manufacturing Company, Wy- 

a Barre Area, Pa. (Ad page 
Pe 

Southern Lightweight Aggregate Com- 
any, A. C, Ford. Advertising Manager, 

508 Chamberlayne St., Richmond, Va. 

(Ad page 50). 


OTHER SERVICES: 

J. H,. Bontjes Realty Company, T. 
Drennan Wilson, 507 Central National 
Bank Blidg., Peoria, Ill. (Ad page 15). 
J. J, Harrington and Company, J. J. 
Harrington, Jr., 22 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Ad page 15). 

Industrial Sound Films, Inc., Stancel 
L. May, Jr., Sales Manager. 2592 Apple 
yaar Rd., N, Atlanta 19, Ga. (Ad page 

). 


Production Die-Casting Company, P. W. 
Davis. President, 6502 Rusk Ave., Hous- 
ton., Texas. (Ad page 57). 

Sauereisen Cements Company, Sharps- 
burg, Pa, (Ad page 48). 

Sheraton Corporation of America, Wil- 
liam Morton, Director of Advertising, 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. (Ad 
page 61). 

Southern Airways, Inc., Archie Yawn, 
Sales Promotion Manager, General Of- 
fices—Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga, (Ad 
page 44). 


ID SECRET SITE SERVICE 


There may be sound reasons why you should wish to obtain preliminary informe 
tion on pessible sites without revealing your interest or identity. Recognizing this, 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT offers a Secret Site Service to readers who hold 
ositions of responsibility with manufacturers or other business firms having a 


egitimate interest in sites, Complete 


information, including site specification 


forms, will be sent promptly and confidentially at your request. Address SECRET 
SITE SERVICE, Conway Publications, Inc., North Atlanta 19, Georgia. 








Colonel 


OBJECT LESSON 


A wealthy executive we know, whose wife 
recently had been giving him a rough time 
about some of his habits, has managed to 
make a strong point in his own defense. 

It seems that the other day he alighted 
from his shiny Imperial in front of his fa- 
vorite spot of refreshment and was immedi- 
ately accosted by a ragged shambles of a 
man who begged, “Please gimme a quarter 
to buy something to eat.” 

Our friend, the kind type, commented: 
“Man, you are in bad shape. Have a cigar.” 

“Thanks, no,” the bum replied, “I don’t 
smoke. Al] I want is two bits to buy me some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Oh, really,” the exec suggested, “what you 
need is a drink. Come on in and I'll stand 
you a couple of snorts. That'll help your out- 
look.” 

“Sorry, mister,” the beggar persisted, “I 
don’t drink. All I want is food.” 

“You're just down on your luck,” our friend 
insisted. “Tell you what: When I go to the 
races tomorrow I'll place a couple of bets 
tor you on sure things.” 

“Oh, no,” was the answer, “I'd sooner die 
than get involved in any kind of gambling. 
Please just let me have a quarter for some- 
thing to eat.” 

After listening to the bum with increasing 
amazement, the gentleman conceded: “Okay, 
I'll gladly give you the money. But, first I want 
to take you home to meet my wife so she 
can see what happens to a guy who doesn’t 
smoke, drink or gamble.” 


OPEN LAND 


On a recent flying trip which took us from 
the East Coast to the West Coast and back 
again, we were impressed anew with the un- 
believably extensive areas of land that are 
yet to be developed. Huge acreages can be 
made useful with a minimum of effort when- 
ever the need arises. In addition, there is the 
definite long-range possibility that vast ex- 
panses of arid and semi-arid land in the West 
will be made to bloom as the result of irriga- 
tion to be supplied from processed sea water. 

It all adds up to the fact that the explo- 
sively growing United States still has lots of 
room to keep growing—in population and in 
the industry and commerce needed to supply 
the goods and services for that population. 

Aside from that, we still wonder why com- 
mercial airliners leaving from San Francisco 
to come east seem always to do a grasshopper 
jump over to Oakland to get fueled up while 
the passengers twiddle their thumbs for a 
half hour or so. There must be a reason, but 
it has escaped us so far. 
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Glace Engineering Corporation 


> FLORIDA FISHING TACKLE, Mfg. Co. Inc. Fn Cneh 
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THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 
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where work and play are combined — 
PROFITABLY! Join these 24 major busi- 


ness firms who have located in this area. Qualified workers, 
excellent schools, recreational and cultural activities, fine 
transportation, well-balanced industrial and commercial 
growth, outstanding community spirit and progressiveness 

. . an ideal area in which to locate your industry. Write 
today for detailed literature. 


Note: Persons seeking positions please write Florida State Employment 
Service, 1004 First Avenue North. 


ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director Dept. ID St. Petersburg, Florida 
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INVITES INDUSTRY 


Central Location in the United States — Excellent Sites 
with Utilities — Plentiful, Productive Labor, Inspirational 
Scenery and Outstanding Year-Round Climate — Low 


Humidity — Home of the new Air Force Academy. 


IDEAL FOR: 


Research, Training, Administrative 
and Light Manufacturing Facilities, 
and for Personnel Recruitment. 


Who would not like to live and work in 


COLORADO SPRINGS? 


The City famous for BEAUTY, CULTURE, PLEASANT LIVING AND GROWTH. 


THE COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
_ THE COLORADO SPRINGS INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
PIKES PEAK INDUSTRIAL PARK 





